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It is extremely doubtful whether the awarding of literary prizes 
furthers the cause of good literature. The major purposes of literary 
awards are the recognition of established talent or the discovery 
of potential talent. It is obviously easier to recognize talent that 
has arrived than to discover talent that will develop. But so far as 
the cause of literature is concerned, the conferring of a noteworthy 
award on a widely known writer is likely to extend only slightly the 
limits of his audience, and the prominence given a new and unknown 
writer may have the unfortunate effect on him of premature fame 
and, if he fails to fulfil his promise, both literature and the prestige 
of the prize suffer. Publishers’ prizes directed toward the discovery 
of fresh talent have a predictability for literature on about the level 
of crystal gazing or astrology. The only thing that can be said 
with certainty—and then only long after the event—is that some- 
times the award goes to a genuine talent, and, as often, to a pseudo- 
talent. 

The making of literary awards is fraught with difficulties at every 
step. Not the least of these difficulties are the conditions laid down 
by the founders. In the case of the two most famous awards, the 
Nobel and the Pulitzer, the conditions have proved unworkable and 
have been, officially or unofficially, evaded. The condition laid down 
for the Nobel award is that it shall be made to the person ‘“‘who shall 
have produced in the field of literature the most distinguished work 
of an idealistic tendency.’”’ But it is obviously impossible for the 
committee of award to scrutinize all major works of an idealistic 
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tendency produced in the preceding year. The Pulitzer novel award 
was to be made to that ‘“‘American novel published during the year 
which shall present the wholesome atmosphere of American life 
and the highest standard of American manners and manhood.” 
In a literary period predominantly realistic it has proved impossible 
to find distinguished works of fiction that meet these conditions. 
Consequently, the awarding powers have been forced to circumvent 
the conditions of the gift and to substitute more workable or less 
silly conditions. 

Another reason for the failure of literary prizes to achieve the ends 
for which they were created is the difficulty of finding disinterested 
and intelligent judges. Probably the Nobel committee has had the 
most difficult task, since its members are supposed to be familiar 
with the current literature of Western Europe and America. But 
the awarding of even a strictly national prize like the Pulitzer has 
been productive of numerous controversies among committee mem- 
bers and between the committees and Columbia University, the 
final authority on the award. Moreover, the awarding of literary 
prizes has not been without suspicion of non-literary influences. It 
has frequently been said that the Swedish Academy is swayed by 
the apparent desirability of distributing its awards among the dozen 
or more consequential countries of Western Europe, and an inspec- 
tion of the awards from this point of view lends some credence to 
this gossip. In the case of the Pulitzer awards, political and social 
creeds, not to mention academic intrigues, have been said to play 
a considerable, if not a deciding, part in the rather sorry business. 

Before we attempt to evaluate the quality and reliability of the 
various awards, it may be well to suggest the general character of the 
major awards. The Nobel awards in literature have, on the whole, 
tended to go to writers with a well-established international reputa- 
tion, sometimes of an idealistic sort, but occasionally of an anti- 
idealistic sort. The Pulitzer awards, in the nature of the case, have 
emphasized the American, and not the international, character of the 
writer; here again the writer’s idealism has been intermittent, ques- 
tionable, or nonexistent. The British honorary awards have usually 
fallen to specific works that have won the favor of the more literate 
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critics and reading public, with occasional excursions to include 
experimental or idiosyncratic works. 

The Nobel committee, finding it impossible to carry out the specif- 
ic conditions of the award, has wisely concluded to make the award 
on the total effect of an author’s lifework. On this basis, inter- 
nationally known figures such as Kipling, Lagerléf, Rolland, Bena- 
vente, and Pirandello have been honored. Even on this basis, to be 
sure, it has been difficult to discover any specifically idealistic quality 
in such recipients as Anatole France, Knut Hamsun, and Sinclair 
Lewis. Awards to writers such as Mistral, von Heidenstam, Pontop- 
pidan, and Karlfeldt, only slightly known beyond the confines of 
their somewhat obscure tongues, have been the most severely criti- 
cized and seem the least defensible except on nationalistic and politi- 
cal grounds. In every case, however, the result of the award is a 
slight stimulation of international interest in the object of the 
award, but the duration of that interest depends directly on the 
genuinely international stature of the author, and on that stature 
alone. 

The Pulitzer prizes are naturally those in which Americans take 
the deepest interest. They are also the awards that have been most 
severely criticized. On the whole, the consequences for American 
literature have not been too fortunate. The awards in the field of 
poetry have been perhaps the most generally satisfactory, although 
there has been a tendency to play safe, and, in the Nobel manner, 
to honor the substantial work of such firmly established poets as 
Robinson, Millay, and Frost. In the field of the drama, the awards 
have in the main gone to playwrights of considerable distinction, 
perhaps because in America there are few playwrights of distinction 
from whom to choose. Occasionally, as with Williams’ Why Marry? 
and Hatcher Hughes’s Hell-bent fer Heaven, the award has been 
trivial or unworthy. Less defensible on the grounds of idealism are 
the awards to such consciously anti-idealistic plays as O’Neill’s 
Strange Interlude and Elmer Rice’s Street Scene. The low intellectual 
level of the Pulitzer drama committee has frequently been counter- 
acted by the selective taste of the New York theater public, as de- 
pendable, in its higher reaches, as the taste of any theater audience 
in the world. 
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The least satisfactory of the Pulitzer awards have been in the 
field of the novel, where the problem of selection from the hundreds 
of novels published annually is obviously terrific. Perhaps the most 
distinguished novels to achieve the award are T. S. Stribling’s The 
Store and such exotic un-American products as Wilder’s The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey and Pearl Buck’s The Good Earth. The most ad- 
venturous of the novel awards have been those made to such thor- 
oughly indigenous fictions as La Farge’s Laughing Boy and Julia 
Peterkin’s Scarlet Sister Mary. It is difficult to understand why the 
worst of Miss Cather’s novels, One of Ours, should have been the only 
one to receive the Pulitzer award. 

Of the English prizes, probably the Femina-Vie Heureuse prize 
scores highest in literary merit. Its committee of award has been 
happily guided by the necessity of considering what the French 
critics would think of its choice. At any rate, it has succeeded in 
designating more first-rate books than any other English literary 
prize. In recent years, especially, it has had the courage to confer 
the award on such brilliant but insufficiently appreciated work as 
Stella Benson’s Tobit Transplanted and Stella Gibbons’ Cold Comfort 
Farm. 

The Hawthornden awards have been relatively unadventurous. 
Beginning rather feebly with awards to Edward Shanks and John 
Freeman, it has moved forward through a series of acceptable 
authors of the second class like Blunden, Garnett, and Sassoon. 
More recently, the committee has shown slightly greater originality 
and boldness, but its personnel can be relied on to protect the public 
from aesthetic innovation and outrage. 

The James Tait Black awards have no other significance than 
attaches to the taste of the professor of English literature at the 
University of Edinburgh, since, by the conditions of the award, he 
is the only and final authority. Despite legal steps to substitute a 
committee for the professor, it is extremely doubtful whether any 
happier results would ensue from such a substitution. Though not 
exactly exciting or esoteric, Professor Grierson’s choices compare 
very favorably with the other English awards. 
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TABLE I* 


INTERNATIONAL HONORARY PRIZES: THE NOBEL PRIZES 








Date 


Name 


Nature of Work 





ae 


B908.... 
2903.... 
1904.... 
1904.... 
908..... 
2008. ... 
1907.... 
1008.... 
1909.... 
7030... 
a 
5gs2.... 
re 
IQI4.... 
IQIS.... 
1920... 
EOt?..... 
 — 
T0956... 
1910... 
3990.... 
Z02T.... 
1922.... 
1923... 
7924.... 
2925.... 
7920.... 
1927.... 
1928.... 
1929... 

1930.... 
I93I.... 
ae 
a 
1934.... 





René Francois Armand Sully- 


Prudhomme 
Theodor Mommsen 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson 
Frédéric Mistral | 
José Echegaray { 
Henryk Sienkiewicz 
Giosué Carducci 
Rudyard Kipling 
Rudolf Eucken 
Selma Lagerléf 
Paul Heyse 
Maurice Maeterlinck 
Gerhart Hauptmann 
Rabindranath Tagore 
No award 
Romain Rolland 
Verner von Heidenstam 
Henrik Pontoppidan } 
Karl Gjellerup 
No award 
Carl Spitteler 
Knut Hamsun 
Anatole France 
Jacinto Benavente 
William Butler Yeats 
Ladislaw Reymont 
George Bernard Shaw 
Grazia Deledda 
Henri Bergson 
Sigrid Unset 
Thomas Mann 
Sinclair Lewis 
Erik Axel Karlfeldt 
John Galsworthy 
Ivan Bunin 
Luigi Pirandello 





French poet 


German historian 

Norwegian novelist and playwright 
French poet 

Spanish dramatist 

Polish novelist, author of Quo vadis? 
Italian poet 

British short-story writer and poet 
German philosopher 

Swedish novelist 

German novelist and dramatist 
Belgian dramatist 

German dramatist 

British poet and dramatist 

French novelist 

Swedish poet 


Danish novelists 


ee 


Swiss poet 
Norwegian novelist 
French novelist 
Spanish dramatist 
British poet 

Polish novelist, author of The Peasants 
British dramatist 
Italian novelist 
French philosopher 
Norwegian novelist 
German novelist 
American novelist 
Swedish poet 
British novelist 
Russian novelist 
Italian dramatist 








* The Nobel award in literature, made annual! 


under the will of Alfred Bernhard Nobel (1833-96), i s 
given to the person “who shall have produced in the field of literature in the preceding year the most dis- 
tinguished work of an idealistic tendency.” It is made by the Swedish Academy on recommendation of a 
specially appointed subcommittee. The award consists of a medal in gold, bearing an inscription indicating 
the reasons for the assignment of the prize, and a sum of money, a fifth of the income of an estate of nine 
million dollars. The sum, usually amounting to about forty thousand dollars, was cut down by the post- 
war depression to thirty-two thousand dollars, but reached forty-six thousand dollars in 1929. 
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TABLE IIc* 


AMERICAN HONORARY PRIZES: THE NEWBERY MEDAL 
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Date Author Title 
1922....| Hendrik Willem Van Loon | The Story of Mankind 
1923....| Hugh Lofting The Voyages of Doctor Doolittle 
1924....| Charles B. Hawes The Dark Frigate 
1925....| Charles J. Finger Tales from Silver Lands 
1926....| Arthur Bowie Chrisman Shen of the Sea 
1927....| Will James Smoky: the Cow-Horse 
1928....| Dhan Gopal Mukerji Gay Neck 
1929....| Eric P. Kelly The Trumpeter of Krakow 
1930....| Rachel Field Hitty, Her First Hundred Years 
1931....| Elizabeth Coatsworth The Cat That Went to Heaven 
1932....| Laura Adams Armer Waterless Mountain 
1933...-| Elizabeth Foreman Lewis Young Fu 
1934....| Cornelia Meigs Invincible Louisa, the Story of the 








Author of “Little Women” 





* The Newbery Medal has been awarded annually since 1922 by Frederic G. Melcher, editor of the 
Publishers’ Weekly, to the most distinguished contribution to literature for American children. This medal 
is named for the Englishman, John Newberry, who was one of the first publishers to recognize the need for 
specifically juvenile literature and who met that need with sympathy, charm, and intelligence. The book to 
be honored is chosen by the Children’s Librarians Section of the American Library Association, and the 
award is announced at the annual convention of that Association. 
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LITERARY PRIZE WINNERS 


TABLE IVd* 
British HONORARY PrizES: THE FEMINA-VIE HEUREUSE PRIZE 













Date 


Author 


Title 





1920.... 
TQSf.... 
1982.... 
a 
19024.... 
a 
3996.... 
3987... 
1928.... 
1929.... 
5000; ... 
a 


sO88.... 
5983.... 


Cecily Hamilton 
Constance Holme 
Rose Macaulay 
Gordon Bottomley 
Percy Lubbock 
E. M. Forster 
Mary Webb 
Radcliffe Hall 

H. M. Tomlinson 
Charles Morgan 
Richard Hughes 
Stella Benson 


Bradda Field 
Stella Gibbons 


William, an Englishman 


The Splendid Fairing 
Dangerous Ages 


Gruach and Britain’s Daughter 


Roman Pictures 

A Passage to India 
Precious Bane 
Adam’s Breed 
Gallions Reach 
Portrait in a Mirror 


High Wind in Jamaica 


Tobit Transplanted (Amer. title: 


Away Bride) 
Small Town 
Cold Comfort Farm 











The Far- 





* The Femina-Vie Heureuse Prize, instituted by the two French periodicals named, has been awarded 
annually since 1920 to the best work of imagination by one of the younger British writers who has received 
insufficient recognition and whose work is most suitable for translation into French and most worthy of 


representing English literature abroad. The award amounts to fort 


unds and is made by a committee 


of French women acting on the recommendations of a committee of nglish women writers. 


TABLE IVc* 
British HONORARY PrizES: THE HAWTHORNDEN PRIZE 














Date Author Title 
SR ha icninway Edward Shanks The Queen of China 
a John Freeman Poems, New and Old 
a Romer Wilson The Death of Society 
Rs enseeed Edmund Blunden The Shepherd 
SE Ry David Garnett Lady into Fox 
eo is a ale R. H, Mottram The Spanish Farm 
RS it nae Sean O’Casey Juno and the Paycock 
a V. Sackville-West The Land 
Se Henry Williamson Tarka the Otter 
Mss wasecns Siegfried Sassoon Memoirs of a Fox-hunting Man 
Se oes Lord David Cecil The Stricken Deer 
| Seep Se Geoffrey Dennis The End of the World 
eee Kate O’Brien Without My Cloak 
Be crenaden Charles Morgan The Fountain 
es ka xndtes James Hilton Lost Horizon 











* The Hawthornden Prize, founded in 1919 by Miss Alice Warrender and to be continued by an endow- 


ment after her death, is awarded annually to the best work of imaginative literature 
author under forty-one during the preceding year. The award is a hundred pounds an ert 
The committee of award consists of the donor, Laurence Binyon, Edward Marsh, and Sir John Squire. 


f 


ublished by an 
a silver medal. 
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TABLE IVd* 


British HONORARY PRIZES: THE POLIGNAC PRIZE 











Date Author Title 
ae Walter de la Mare The Return 
Oe John Masefield The Everlasting Mercy 
RS ae James Stephens The Crock of Gold 
SS ae Ralph Hodgson The Bull and The Song of Honour 











* The Polignac Prize was founded by the Princess de Polignac in memory of her husband, Prince Ed- 
mond de Polignac. The award of a hundred pounds was to be made annually by the Academic Committee 
of the Royal Society of Literature to a work of literary promise published during the preceding year. 


It is of interest to raise the question whether the awards suggest 
or indicate any changes in taste on the part of either the judges or 
the reading public. Any such hypotheses would be merely sug- 
gestive, since the choice of a dozen or fifteen books a year can hardly 
be regarded as weighty evidence of a literary trend. If any hypothe- 
ses were to be suggested, they would be the following: (a) that the 
awards of the pre-war period tended to go to definitely idealistic, 
romantic, or sentimental writers; (6) that those of the war and the 
immediate post-war period tended to be realistic; and (c) that the 
most recent awards show symptoms of being anti-realistic, satirical, 
or fantastic. But such hypotheses are probably suggested by the 
general trend of European and American literature since 1900 rather 
than by the recorded awards. 

The facts set down in Tables I-IV suggest, however, certain tenta- 
tive generalizations. On the whole, the awards represent the gen- 
erally conservative judgment of committees of conventional rather 
than advanced taste. The Nobel awards seem to have had the least 
influence in stimulating sales of books by the authors honored. 
The Pulitzer prizes have probably had the greatest influence on 
sales, since the American reading public is the most suggestible to 
advertising. The most haphazard, the publishers’ awards, seem to 
have brought to light no talent of the first class, but a sufficient 
number of talents of the second class have appeared to warrant their 
continuance, even if publishers were not as optimistic and, in the 
long run, as unlucky as gamblers of any sort. 
































THE HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER AND A 
STANDARD OF USAGE 


ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT 


For a period of several years, the National Council of Teachers of 
English, both in its meetings and through its publications, has la- 
bored in the interest of linguistic liberalism. The energies of many of 
the foremost language scholars of the country have been directed 
against the useless and out-moded freight with which a majority of 
our common-school textbooks are encumbered. There is no time bet- 
ter than the present to ask ourselves how far we have proceeded 
toward our goal. To what extent have we affected the attitude of 
English teachers toward the problems of present-day English? 
More important still, what changes have been wrought in actual 
classroom practice? 

I do not believe it an exaggeration to say that a considerable por- 
tion of the English teaching profession is heartily in sympathy with 
the attitude that is so ably set forth in the Foreword to Current 
English Usage. For that very reason it would scarcely be to the point 
to argue again, before this group in particular, the merits of a stand- 
ard based upon the usage of “‘that large group who are carrying on 
the affairs of the English speaking people.” 

But when we attempt to determine what has been accomplished 
beyond this point, that is, to what extent the teaching of the English 
language in the primary and secondary schools has been affected, I 
fear the reply will not be as reassuring. Here and there, perhaps, 
some of the more obvious idiocies prescribed by the textbooks have 
been thrown into the discard; but in the main, the teachers of the 
country are setting about to correct “grammatical errors” in quite 
the same manner that was employed fifteen and twenty years ago. 

The reason for this situation is not far to seek. Let us consider for 
a moment the position of the high-school teacher who, by virtue of 
his all too meager training in the history of the English language, 
through contact with the publications of this association, or in any 
283 
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other way, has become aware that the language problem in general 
is somewhat more complex than a mere matter of learning rules by 
rote memory and then applying them. Such a teacher is faced with 
two alternatives. We have told him that a linguistic standard must 
eventually rest upon usage, but the facts about usage which can be 
considered reliable are largely restricted to the works of scholars. 
They are available only in expensive and highly specialized linguistic 
treatises, in the learned journals, in the New English Dictionary, none 
of which is usually available in the average high school or small- 
town library. And if they were accessible, there is still the problem 
of making a synthesis of this mass of material, even of mastering the 
terminology used by some of the scholars in the field. 

The other alternative, and certainly the easier by far, is for the 
teacher to depend upon the textbooks which are at hand, although 
he may be fully aware of their shortcomings as they have been point- 
ed out by Fries, Leonard, Pooley, and others. Nevertheless, these 
textbooks, undesirably dogmatic though they may be, are assigned 
by the school authorities as the books to be used. They contain 
some observations about the English language which are undeniably 
true, some which are obviously false, and a considerable number 
which may or may not conform to the usage of a particular speech 
community. To go through all of such a book and not only to sift 
the wheat from the chaff but, let us say, to grade the kernels accord- 
ing to size as well, is a process which would tax the abilities of a 
specialist in the field. Since it would be not only futile but pedagogi- 
cally impracticable to accept paragraph A in its entirety, reject sec- 
tion B, and amend observation C so that an alternative construction 
might be admitted, it is small wonder that the teacher gives up in 
despair and proceeds to teach the book as it is written. To do so is 
perhaps not intellectually courageous in the highest sense, but it 
does constitute a common-sense solution to the problem. 

In other words, the situation may be briefly summed up as fol- 
lows: We have provided the teachers of English with a slogan, a 
war cry, but have neglected to supply the arms and ammunition. 
There are large numbers of teachers in our school systems—I do not 
say all—who are attracted by the irrefutable logic of the historical 
point of view, who wish to apply it in their own teaching, but who 
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haven’t the vaguest idea as to how to go about it. I meet them every 
summer in my own classes; and when I am asked what secondary- 
school textbook, among the multitude on the market, reflects scien- 
tifically the usages of spoken and written English, and American 
English in particular, I must admit that I am hard put to find an 
answer. 

I do not mean to imply that all English textbooks are equally and 
hopelessly bad. The last few years have undoubtedly seen some im- 
provement in them; but Professor Pooley’s observation in the Janu- 
ary, 1933, issue of the English Journal, to the effect that most of this 
improvement was in the direction of a more pleasing format and the 
introduction of current topics for exercise material, is still valid. 

The responsibility for supplying teachers with textbook ammuni- 
tion as well as with a war cry rests with the National Council of 
Teachers of English in this sense: Since the Modern Language As- 
sociation has put aside all consideration of pedagogical questions, 
this organization constitutes the only large-scale clearing house 
where the problems and difficulties peculiar to the teaching of Eng- 
lish may be aired. By such a statement, I do not mean to imply 
that we, as an organization, should undertake the writing of a text; 
that is quite out of our province. What we can and should do, how- 
ever, is to co-operate with such teachers who may be sympathetic 
toward our point of view and give them all of the help in our power 
to put into practice those principles in respect to language teaching 
which we have been advocating. 

Moreover, I do not believe that we need worry much over the 
textbook problem. Textbooks have a way of appearing when there is 
a sufficient demand for them. The chief difficulty up to the present 
time has been that the demand was not specific enough in nature. 
The hazy awareness on the part of many teachers that there was 
something wrong with the texts on the market has led to many ex- 
ternal, but to no fundamental, alterations. Our task as an organiza- 
tion is to mold this demand, to make it definite in direction, so that 
it will call forth the kind of textbooks we want. It might be pointed 
out, incidentally, that the book-publishers as a whole are quite will- 
ing to co-operate with us. I understand that certain of them have 
made inquiries about the possibility of someone’s writing a grammar 
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based upon the findings of the Leonard study. There is, of course, 
some question as to whether a survey of opinion about usage rather 
than usage itself can be made the basis for a grammar, but that need 
not concern us here. The significant fact is that when the demand 
for a fearless, open-minded, and accurate analysis of that level of 
American English which may be considered a scientifically justifiable 
schoolroom standard makes itself known, textbooks of such a nature 
will be able to appear. This portion of the stage is already set for us. 

Our problem, at present, is to consider the ways and means of 
creating this demand, of breaking into the vicious circle which I have 
described, for that is precisely what the situation amounts to. Text- 
books will not appear until a demand is created, and a demand can- 
not be created unless the results of the last fifty years of linguistic 
research are put into a form that can be more easily assimilated by 
the teacher with no more than the minimum amount of language 
training. It is possible, I believe, to break into this circle through 
co-operation between this organization and the group of teachers 
mentioned before, those who are generally sympathetic toward lin- 
guistic liberalism but who are in need of more specitic guidance. But 
this co-operation must be vigorous and whole-hearted. Neither the 
association nor the individual working alone can bring about the 
desired end. 

Let us consider first what can be done by the individual teacher. 
He may best begin by taking an inventory of his own linguistic at- 
titudes. I urge the necessity of this because we are all so frequently 
unaware of our own pet prejudices. We insist upon the correctness 
of a particular form or construction because we use it ourselves; and 
we are apt thus to be blinded as to the extent of acceptance that an 
alternative form or construction has acquired. Again we are, at 
times, loath to admit even to ourselves how often we are given to the 
use of some locution which has been blighted with the accusation of 
inelegance. 

There are several possible methods of taking stock of one’s own 
language habits. One method is to secure copies of several of the 
objective English texts such as the Kirby, the Iowa, the Stanford, 
or the Cross, and to take them yourself, being careful to record the 
speech forms you actually use, not those you think you should use. 
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Since the attitude toward the English language in these tests is virtu- 
ally that of the textbooks, the result will be a rough index as to the 
difference between the usage of the individual teacher and that pre- 
scribed by the grammars he has to use. That a difference does exist 
here is substantiated by the fact that only a year ago an article in 
the English Journal listed, at a length of some eight pages, the sup- 
posed errors made by teachers in the classroom. 

Another equally effective method of taking stock is to scramble on 
a number of sheets of paper the list of expressions which formed the 
basis for the Leonard study, to rate them as “established,” “disputa- 
ble,” or “‘illiterate” upon the basis of your own usage—or you may 
employ any other terminology which might seem convenient, for 
example, ‘would use in writing,” “in speech only,” ‘‘would not 
use’’—and compare the results with those arrived at by the judges. 
Or another interesting two hours may be spent in comparing those 
expressions rated as “established” and ‘‘disputable”’ in Current Eng- 
lish Usage with the textbook or books used in your classes. In case 
this is attempted, the most significant expressions for your purpose 
will be those which received a low rating among the established 
usages and those which received a high rating among the disputed 
usages. Any of these experiments will have the merit of making 
you aware both of your own language habits and the validity of the 
grammars you teach from. 

I suggest this first step, in part, because the movement toward 
liberalizing the teaching of English grammar has unfortunately di- 
rected most of its attention toward a few shibboleths such as “It is 
me”’ and “‘None are expected.”” We must all recognize that these few 
test-expressions have attracted far more attention and comment 
than they really deserve and that to break down the prejudice 
against one or two of these as individual locutions is scarcely even 
the beginning of our struggle. With his attention directed to those 
expressions concerning which there seems to be some difference of 
opinion, the individual teacher can now proceed to observe the 
speech of his own community in these particulars and to watch the 
written language, especially current literature of all sorts. He will 
have to be very inattentive and unobserving, indeed, if his efforts 
are not rewarded with some startling finds. 
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Close observation is not, of course, the whole solution to our 
problem, but it will take us far along the road. And there is really 
no reason why this observation cannot be made a co-operative enter- 
prise as well. Certainly, there is no topic in the world which will 
more quickly arouse a heated discussion than some question of lin- 
guistic propriety. If a number of teachers working together could 
make a linguistic survey of the community in which they lived, they 
might eventually work toward the determination of a standard 
which could be applied to their particular school or town. 

Once there is established a standard of this sort, which has the 
sanction of a group of teachers, it is possible, first of all, to exercise 
a more intelligent choice in the selection of a textbook or a series of 
textbooks. Or, if it does not seem advisable to replace the textbooks 
already in use, they can at least be uniformly altered throughout the 
system. The teachers can agree to ignore certain prohibitions and 
to modify and redefine certain other judgments about language 
matters. 

Moreover, once a teacher or a group of teachers has informed it- 
self scientifically and thoroughly as to the language habits of a par- 
ticular community and as to the changing developments of our writ- 
ten language, it is in the best possible position to construct a hand- 
book or text adapted to the needs of that particular school and com- 
munity. I should like to cite the case of my own institution, the 
University of Michigan. At the close of the spring semester it was 
decided to make certain alterations in the conduct of the Freshman 
English course. When the problem of a small practical manual was 
broached, those on the market were carefully surveyed, and for 
various reasons one after another was rejected. There seemed to be 
nothing to do but to write one, and two of the junior members of the 
department did so. While the product of their efforts, still in a trial 
mimeographed edition, is by no means perfect, even in this early 
stage it has proved more satisfactory and better adapted to the needs 
of our Freshmen than the old conventional manuals whose names I 
need not mention. 

I am aware also of the feeling on the part of some publishing 
houses that the mimeographs are turning too busily at the present 
time. During the autumn I received, as no doubt did many others, a 
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warning of this nature, accompanied by an excerpt from the copy- 
right laws. Certainly plagiarism in the writing of textbooks is wholly 
reprehensible and inexcusable, but it is scarcely necessary to point 
out that there may be a proper as well as an improper use of the 
mimeograph, that this instrument does provide a means for the re- 
production of small trial editions. 

We are constantly reminded that there are too many textbooks on 
the market now. We often hear of the plight of the high-school 
teacher who, owing to the financial strain on our school systems, has 
a teaching load two or three times as large as it should be. All of 
this is undoubtedly very true, but I still maintain that it is only 
through constant experimentation by those very teachers whose 
work brings them into close and sympathetic contact with the lan- 
guage problems of the student that the general level of the English 
language textbook will be raised. 

There is also the matter of reference material. I said some time 
ago that the results of linguistic scholarship were, on the whole, not 
readily available for the average teacher. Nevertheless, there are 
degrees of accessibility, and every English teacher worthy of the 
name should be familiar with at least the principal works of Jesper- 
sen, Poutsma, Curme, Kenyon, and Sweet, to name only a few. I 
know from personal experience that it takes more money than the 
average English teacher can readily spare to build up a linguistic 
library, but almost every English teacher also knows from experi- 
ence that there are ways of acquiring books without directly paying 
for them. To purchase the chief works of the men named above as a 
necessary portion of professional equipment is certainly justifiable, 
whether it be done through the school or the local library. And sure- 
ly the journal American Speech should be made available to the mem- 
bers of the English and public-speaking departments of any high 
school. 

We may say, then, that to gain the end we desire, it is the responsi- 
bility of the individual teacher to make himself aware of the contro- 
versial points in language matters, to train himself to observe the 
language that he hears and that which he reads, and to learn how to 
use the more common sources of accurate information. We shall at- 
tain the desired ends of better textbooks and a more enlightened 
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attitude in the classroom only after every English teacher has height- 
ened his linguistic sensitivity—not the hysterical type of sensitivity 
that recoils from a locution that the teacher himself might not use, 
but a sensitivity mingled with intelligent curiosity, one which will 
strive to embrace everything significant in the language of the pupils 
and the community. 

The next question is: How can we, as an organized body, play 
our part in providing the linguistic ammunition which the individual 
teacher needs? 

At present, I believe, our service can be chiefly bibliographical. 
In Current English Usage we have made an excellent beginning by 
calling to the attention of English teachers all over the country some 
two hundred expressions of questionable status. These represent lan- 
guage problems of every kind and degree, from syntax to semasiol- 
ogy. There is scarcely a single one of these locutions that does not 
illustrate a linguistic development of absorbing interest to the lay- 
man as well as to the professional. Moreover, there is scarcely a 
single one of these which is not treated at some length and with 
great care in one or more of the books of reference which were men- 
tioned a moment ago. 

Why not, then, build upon what we have begun? Could we not 
furnish, either through the English Journal or as a separate publica- 
tion sponsored by the National Council, a detailed reference bibliog- 
raphy in connection with this study? For example, the first three 
expressions considered in the Leonard study have to do with noun- 
verb concord in number. Could we not in a bibliography which 
would correspond in organization to the order of items in Current 
English Usage, under this heading refer the teacher to such discus- 
sions of the problem which are to be found in Curme, Kruizinga, 
Sweet, Poutsma, and Jespersen? The indexing of some of these books 
is truly abominable and their organization is often perplexing, so 
that a guide of this nature would be of tremendous value. If the 
Language Problems Section undertook the publication of such a 
bibliographical guide as a co-operative enterprise, the amount of 
work falling upon any one individual would be small, and I believe 
that such a publication would cost relatively little. 

We have had in the past year two articles in the English Journal 
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looking toward the establishment of a permanent usage section, the 
“Note on the English Subjunctive” in the June number, and the dis- 
cussion of ‘“‘none are’ under the heading ‘Usage Counsel” in the 
November issue. I do not know the plans of the editor, but I hope 
that such a section will be made a permanent feature of the journal. 
There is a similar department in American Speech entitled ‘Miscel- 
lany,”’ devoted chiefly to word meanings and new word formations, 
which succeeds in collecting and making available an amazing 
amount of information. The scope of a similar section in the English 
Journal could be limited in such a way that there would be no dupli- 
cation between the two. It is our task and our responsibility as a 
professional organization to make use of every bit of linguistic in- 
terest, latent or aroused, which may chance to manifest itself. With- 
out that interest on the part of the individual teacher, we can accom- 
plish nothing. If, however, we do not foster it, assist and direct it, 
once it appears, we are not fulfilling the purpose which we, as a pro- 
fessional body, have set ourselves to accomplish. 





THE MAGIC OF SPEECH! 
MAX J. HERZBERG anp VIDA SUTTON 


ANNOUNCER: The “Magic of Speech” program is a weekly feature 
devoted to problems of voice and speech. The broadcast is directed 
by Vida Sutton in co-operation with the Radio Council for American 
Speech. Today the program comes to you from the Mayflower Hotel 
in Washington, D.C., where the National Council of Teachers of 
English is holding its annual session. The chairman of the Radio 
Committee of the Council, Mr. Max Herzberg, has charge of the 
program. We turn the microphone over to Mr. Herzberg. 

Mr. HERZBERG: Greetings from the National Council of Teachers 
of English to the “‘Magic of Speech” audience, and welcome to the 
members of the Council and guests assembled here. It is usual for 
the director of the “Magic of Speech” program to interview the 


' A broadcast over WEAF, November 30, 1934, from Washington, D.C. (Mayflower 
[fotel), for the session of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
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speaker. But today we are turning the tables and are asking Miss 
Sutton to answer our questions about some aspects of radio writing 
and speaking. Miss Sutton, some of our members are curious to 
know more in detail about the preparation of radio scripts. 

V.S.: Mr. Herzberg and friends, radio script or radio continuity 
is chiefly the work of a staff of writers who make up the continuity 
departments of broadcasting companies; or in the case of commer- 
cial programs, it is the work of the writers of an advertising com- 
pany. Talks, interviews, educational programs, special features, are 
prepared usually by the people who give them or have them in 
charge. 

Mr. H.: All radio speech is read, we understand. There are then 
no extemporaneous speakers on the air? 

V.S.: Very few. Sports announcers, an occasional after-dinner 
speaker when a banquet is picked up, as we say. But generally 
speaking, radio material must be in definite form and timed to the 
second. It is the time element, and the fact that Radio is for the 
ear only, that justifies the statement that Radio is creating a new 
style in writing, a significant and specialized form. 

Mr. H.: Isn’t that form journalistic or colloquial and conversa- 
tional, rather than literary? 

V.S.: I think not necessarily, Mr. Herzberg. Radio is like a 
newspaper. It offers variety. The newspaper may have master- 
pieces on its editorial page and the ungrammatical slang of funnies in 
the colored supplement. The radio writer also reaches different au- 
diences. He must write so as to appeal to them and find them. 
Variety, many-sidedness, new ways of putting things, are as impor- 
tant in radio writing as in any field. But the fact that radio is for the 
ear alone must never be forgotten. Long and involved sentences, 
however artfully constructed, are not good radio. Short sentences, 
varied in form, questions and answers, illustrations along the way, 
ideas cued well together, make up radio paragraphs attractive to the 
ear. 

Sentences must be written so that they sound natural, are smooth, 
easy, and flowing. A vivid and colorful vocabulary doesn’t do any 
harm either. Certain combinations of sounds are to be avoided. 
Too many “esses” in sequence are hard to speak and hard to hear. 
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The microphone “exaggerates sibilants somewhat.”’ The radio writer 
has to learn to put his ideas in sentences that read aloud well. He 
must stop often and read over aloud what he writes. That’s the test. 
It’s a good one, and could be used to advantage in all English classes. 

Mr. H.: Don’t you feel, Miss Sutton, that it is important that 
English teachers interest themselves in what is going on in radio for 
a better understanding of the influences to which their pupils are 
subjected? 

V. S.: Yes, Mr. Herzberg, I feel that it is of the utmost impor- 
tance. Radio is a new and intriguing invention. It appeals to youth. 
Many schools and colleges already have radio courses, and their stu- 
dents prepare programs for imaginary microphones. The radio fur- 
nishes an excellent motivation for their speech study. Some schools 
have a microphone set-up. 

Sometimes schools prepare broadcasts, write the continuity in 
their English classes, prepare the reading, and offer it to their local 
station. I think I should tell our audience that a group from the 
Weequahic High School, of which Mr. Herzberg is principal, recently 
gave a very creditable presentation of Dickens’ Great Expectations in 
a fifteen-minute broadcast. 

Mr. H.: Yes, and the time element, condensing that story into fif- 
teen minutes, was an exciting adventure for our students. 

V. S.: Timing to a split second may be a nerve-wracking process, 
Mr. Herzberg, but it is an important lesson. It makes for concise- 
ness. Radio methods might profitably be followed in many assem- 
blies, and the speakers learn the art of condensing their talks into 
ten or twelve vivid moments. 

Mr. H.: Radio plays are interesting to most young people, and 
they like to try their hand at them. Won’t you tell us what are the 
points to be kept in mind in writing a radio play? 

V.S.: The technique of working out plot and characterization, 
and all the rest of it, in a radio play, is a good deal different from the 
technique of drama for the stage. A playwright depends on the ear 
and the eye. A window opens; a figure creeps in; an old man count- 
ing his money at the table with his back to the window doesn’t see the 
thief approaching. 

Mr. H.: It’s obvious in a radio play you’d have to change that. 
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V.S.: Yes, because we couldn’t have someone on the other side of 
the table to warn the old man and say, “‘Bill, the window’s opening— 
and there’s someone after your gold.” No, we have to think of using 
the material in an entirely different way. We try to tell a story that 
doesn’t need to be seen; that has no empty spots for action without 
sound. The radio dramatist must think in terms of sound. 

Mr. H.: Beginners find it hard to do that, don’t they? 

V.S.: Yes, they should try the pageant type first. That’s the 
simplest and easiest type of radio play. A narrator or storyteller 
leads up to a dramatic scene, which may last three or four minutes, 
then the narrator carries the thread to the next episode. The passage 
of a day, a year, a hundred years, or a thousand years, may be sug- 
gested in radio by a phrase of music. 

Mr. H.: Many people object to radio plays in which the charac- 
ters use faulty English. What is your opinion? Must radio plays al- 
ways be in the best English? 

V. S.: If drama is to hold a mirror up to nature, not very much 
would be left if we eliminated all that may be called character parts. 
That criticism reminds me of the reading habits of an aristocratic old 
lady of my acquaintance. She never reads books about people that 
she wouldn’t meet socially. Of course her knowledge of the world is 
rather sadly curtailed. If radio gave plays only in bad English, the 
criticism would be justified. But the value of contrast is a factor not 
to be forgotten. But do you really think, Mr. Herzberg, that young 
people are overinfluenced by the character type of play? 

Mr. H.: No, personally I don’t think the influence of poor English 
in parts obviously spoken in character is harmful. Young people 
feel the drama of such réles and frequently imitate them. I have 
heard them deliberately use ungrammatical forms and slang in such 
imitations, and then slide back into their own characters again, in 
which most, at least, of such forms were avoided. 

But we’ve devoted all our time to aspects of writing. What of 
radio reading, Miss Sutton? 

V.S.: Good reading is the greatest factor in good radio. Our 
schools should emphasize the value of learning to read aloud well. It 
is a very definite step toward the ability to speak well. When we are 
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a nation of good readers, we may begin to think of having radio 
programs spoken extempore. 

Mr. H.: Aren’t there any experiments, any attempts to put on 
programs where the speakers do really talk? 

V.S.: There is at present one outstanding one, the Chicago 
Round Table—a group of University professors accustomed to meet 
in a friendly way to discuss the topics of the day. They have now 
gone on the air with these informal discussions. They outline their 
points, and have a chairman or a leader who keeps them to the time 
schedule. Such a program might well serve as a model for group dis- 
cussion among students, or be repeated as an imaginary radio pro- 
gram. 

Mr. H.: To revert to the matter of radio speaking, does radio de- 
mand any particular technique? 

V. S.: The new type of very sensitive microphones responds best 
to the well-modulated voice of the drawing-room, rather than to the 
projected voice of the platform. If the platform voice is used, it is 
necessary to stand away from its sensitive ear. It reports every- 
thing—heavy breathing, vocal interferences, nasal twang, lisps, 
glottal stops—with exaggeration. The voice best suited to be re- 
ported is a smooth, easy-flowing voice, in a low or medium pitch. 

Mr. H.: What is a good radio speaker? 

V. S.: A good radio speaker, Mr. Herzberg is a good reader who 
has in his hands a well-written continuity. He reads with a rhythm 
that has no false emphasis—no emphasis on unimportant words. 
For example: He doesn’t say, ‘“‘I¢ is a matter of the utmost concern to 
speak distinctly,” but carries the meaning on the important words: 
“T?’s a matter of the utmost concern—to speak distinctly.”’ He is 
neither overprecise nor careless, and his voice is reasonably free of 
interferences. 

Mr. H.: What do you mean by interferences? 

V. S.: A common one is the nasal twang—a voice like this (illus- 
trates), in which the voice does not have free passage through the 
nose; another is the tension in the throat which makes what is called 
the “glottal stop.” It is heard most frequently in words beginning 
with vowels. 
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Few voices are entirely free from this glottal click. There is a 
third type, in which the tongue is used too far back in the mouth and 
sounds are thrown back instead of being projected. One of these 
three types of interference is what most frequently spoils a radio 
voice. 

Mr. H.: You haven’t said anything at all about standards of 
speech, Miss Sutton. 

V.S.: We must recognize that America has regional standards, 
hardly one standard. Pronunciation should be reasonably free from 
localisms. Voice is of first importance, because whatever standard is 
spoken—eastern, southern, western—it is always the voice that 
makes it agreeable or the reverse. 

Mr. H.: Do you think that radio tends to standardize pronunci- 
ation? 

V. S.: Hardly as yet in the United States. We are enjoying the 
many varieties and are getting acquainted by means of radio with 
the different localities. If we do in the course of time evolve a stand- 
ard, it will, I hope, combine what we like in the speech of various 
sections. 

Mr. H.: Just what do you mean? 

V. S.: The smooth-flowing voice of the Southerner, the vigor and 
the vitality of the West, and the precision of the East might well 
blend into a national type. 

Mr. H.: Mr. Roosevelt seems to me to have such a “national 
voice.” I think, Miss Sutton, before we close, you should tell our 
audience what is the particular service of the speech broadcast you 
direct in co-operation with the Radio Council of American Speech. 

I should like to say I am glad to be a member of the Council in 
active service. 

V. S.: Perhaps our announcer will do this for us. 

ANNOUNCER: The “Magic of Speech” program is a broadcast sus- 
tained by the N.B.C. Its purpose is to furnish a clearing-house for 
matters of speech by means of interviews and discussions with lead- 
ing authorities. A monthly bulletin and a leaflet is sent on request. 

The program is a half-hour broadcast, and the second part of it is 
devoted to a play. The readers for the play are chosen weekly in the 
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“Magic of Speech” auditions, to which high schools and colleges are 
invited to send representatives. 


Music 

ANNOUNCER: This “Magic of Speech” program came to you today 
from the National Council of Teachers of English meeting at Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Next week the subject will be “Improving Your Pronunciation,”’ 
and Dean Kilduff of New York University will be the speaker. The 
play will be about ““The American Language.’’ The educational bul- 
letin outlining these broadcasts and the “Magic of Speech” leaflet 
are sent on request. 





EDUCATING FOR THOUGHTFUL SOCIAL CHANGE 
DAVID H. CORKRAN 


Generally speaking, current American education is suspect. The 
conservative wants to know how it happens that the masses of peo- 
ple are not sufficiently imbued with an understanding of and respect 
for what they choose to call the traditional American virtues of In- 
dividualism and Liberty. The social moralist laments that the 
masses are not educated to do something toward correcting deplor- 
able conditions in politics, suppressing the crime wave, and reform- 
ing the movie. The radical declares that the general scheme of 
American education is designed for the support and protection of a 
vicious status quo. 

I am inclined to agree with all of them in their fundamental 
charge. The American schools have not educated the American peo- 
ple for intelligent and thoughtful participation in the nation’s politi- 
cal and social life. In so far as the high school is concerned, this fail- 
ure is due, first, to the unwillingness to foster discussion on pressing, 
immediate, and controversial social problems and, second, to the 
parochialism of subject-matter courses. Courses in civics confine 
themselves to academic description of the machinery of government, 
but fail to describe the machinations of the local political machines; 
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courses in history devote most of their time to the consideration of 
events of the past; and courses in literature and composition confine 
themselves to sentimental lingering over the past, extravagant 
search for the picturesque, or flaming expressions of personal whims. 

Let us examine the English course. The essential objectives of 
many English teachers are anti-social. What most of us have in 
mind in our instruction is the development of men and women who 
read more, and enjoy more acutely—boys and girls who stay home 
from the movies to read good books and who in the reading thereof 
develop superior taste—boys and girls who separate from the masses 
in order to cultivate their individualities. In creative composition 
what objectives do we have? First, I think, stands the expression of 
that which is peculiarly personal, the poetic outburst, the revelation 
of a vivid imaginative life. Second, and perhaps more universally, 
we search for originality, new themes, trick ideas, and clever state- 
ment of those ideas. With these as our objectives, what are we en- 
couraging but a turning away from the main stream of human 
thought, feeling, and need? We are still, like the educators of the 
Middle Ages, educating for the cloister rather than for the forum. 
We are taking minds away from humanity or we are encouraging 
them, in effect, to add to our cultural confusion by a morbid search 
for originality. 

In attempting to counteract this tendency of the English class- 
room, I am developing a course in the senior high school which looks 
outward toward the main stream of human thinking on social prob- 
lems. The course on paper is a combination of American history and 
of English and Amercan literature. Actually, it is a course in human 
ideas, how they developed, and what they mean in terms of society. 
The main ideas treated in this course are liberty, democracy, indi- 
vidualism, progress, and social need. The materials of the course are 
texts in history, a large number of English and American classics, 
current publications, newspapers, and magazines, as well as current 
discussions of social problems, either in story or exposition, and 
finally, the political and social prejudices of the community in which 
I work as they are reflected in the attitudes and statements of the 
pupils in my courses. The methods of the course are, first, discussion, 
stimulated by aggressive remarks of the teacher or of the pupils upon 
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social situations—discussion which becomes so heated that it carries 
back to the dinner table at home; second, research based upon points 
or ignorances developed in discussion, and, finally, readings in the 
literatures of many countries dealing with social and economic prob- 
lems. 

To be specific, when chronologically the class is considering the 
American Revolution, it is discussing the concept of liberty. It reads 
such works as Thomson’s Seasons, Burke’s On Conciliation with 
America, and Everett Dean Martin’s Liberty. When the history 
study centers on the Democratic-Republican party of Jefferson and 
its final culmination in the Democratic party of Jackson, the class 
reads and discusses the romantic poets Wadsworth, Keats, Shelley, 
and Byron, not only from the point of view of the workmanship and 
passion, but from that of the mainsprings of their passion in their 
social philosophies. This study may lead to individual reading and 
reports upon such topics as Democracy in Wordsworth, Whitman, and 
Sandburg or Humanitarian Movements in America and England. The 
study of America, 1830-60, forms the basis for a study of individual- 
ism. This study ranges from a consideration of the pioneer and the 
origins of American big business to the reading of Emerson’s Es- 
says, Thoreau’s Walden, Howell’s The Rise of Silas Lapham, and 
Sinclair Lewis’ Babbitt. It may even include the reading of Hamlet 
in order to bring the mood and culture of the period into sharp focus 
by means of contrast. Research and topical studies include such 
matters as individualsim in American business, the rise of journalism, 
utopian movements in America and England, social criticism in 
Melville and Hawthorne, and the rise of the middle class in England 
as pictured in Thackeray and Dickens. 

The study of social need arises from a consideration of industrial 
America. The reading covers selections from the writings of Marx, 
Henry George, Edward Bellamy, H. G. Wells, Bernard Shaw, Thor- 
stein Veblen, Lewis Mumford, Woodrow Wilson, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Herbert Hoover, and Franklin Roosevelt. Plays by Gals- 
worthy, Shaw, and others, and novels by Frank Norris, Willa Cather, 
Sinclair Lewis, John Galsworthy, John Dos Passos, and Thomas 
Mann are included and read with the intent of discovering what 
aspects of the period they treat. Topical studies developing from 
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this phase of the work have given rise to reports on the crafts move- 
ment in England; a comparison of real and ideal democracy in 
America; the social meaning of inventions; a comparison of the atti- 
tude toward war in the poetry of Tennyson and the poetry of Sieg- 
fried Sassoon, in Stephen Crane’s The Red Badge of Courage and 
Ernest Remarque’s All Quiet on the Western Front, in Bronson How- 
ard’s Shenandoah, Anderson and Stallings’ What Price Glory, and 
R. C. Sheriff’s Journey's End; a comparison of the industrial Eng- 
land of Dickens with that of Galsworthy; a comparison of Flaubert’s 
realism with that of Dreiser; a comparison of the Russia of Tolstoi 
and Dostoievsky with that of the Soviet Union; and a comparison of 
the American South as depicted by Joel Chandler Harris, ‘Thomas 
Nelson Page, and George W. Cable with that depicted by Ellen 
Glasgow, T. S. Stribling, and Carl Karmer. 

Such a course, facing outward, focuses attention on humanity’s 
problems and aspirations and stimulates thought not only about the 
day’s news but about the manifestations of the immediate political 
and social environment in which the students live. Primarily, it 
sensitizes boys and girls to the far-reaching meaning of the social 
changes taking place about them and makes them eager to have a 
share in shaping those changes. 


































THE JUNIOR-HIGH NEWSPAPER 
EFFIE A. HULT 


For, of, by—the three historical prepositions for which our fore- 
fathers so nobly fought—form the pupils’ criterion of a junior-high 
newspaper. How, then, is this activity to be carried on—an activity 
that must include everybody—an activity for the boys and girls, of 
the boys and girls, and by the boys and girls. As faculty sponsor I 
have found some devices which seemed to be usable, namely, the re- 
write class, the gathering of personals, and the news about the teach- 
ers. 

If the newspaper is to be a success, everyone must be included, and 
everyone must contribute by finding or writing news. Although 
everyone can write something about himself, it does not necessarily 
mean that he can write for publication. {It is, of course, not possible 
to put the writing of the newspaper into the hands of a thousand pu- 
pils. To write for publication a technique is required that comes 
through hard drill. Therefore, it is necessary to select a group to 
make ready for publication all written material submitted to it. If 
these members are to do effective work, they must have a sentence 
sense, a working knowledge of grammar, and a desire to write. To 
accept pupils with a weak foundation is a waste of time, both for 
them and for the rest of the group, since it invariably leads to dis- 
cipline problems. The accepted pupils must be willing not only to 
write but also to re-write, often again and again. If these pupils are 
to do effective work, there must be a spirit of freedom—never of 
license—freedom to discuss quietly in small groups the topics on 
which they are writing. Pupils abusing this privilege must, of 
course, be given another assignment that will be checked with them 
after class hours. 

In order to facilitate matters, a record is kept of types of news that 
appear in each issue. Topics covering routine events, as well as new 
events, are placed on the blackboard. To these, pupils make con- 
tributions. Topics are then selected for the front-page news. Pupils 
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then are allowed to choose the particular topics on which they wish 
to write. If more than one chooses a topic, the best-written article 
is the accepted one. If each article has something of individual value, 
then these pupils group and combine their articles. 

Following are some of the topics that are listed on the black- 
board: 


Classroom news 
Bulletin boards 
News from the principal’s office 
Sports—playground—tournaments 
Shops 
Human-interest stories 
Vocational trips 
Drama 
Music 
Assembly plans for the future 
Assembly programs 
News about interesting speakers 
Visitors 
Special-day features 
Operetta 
Student affairs committee news 
“Beg-Your-Pardon” column 
Jokes and humorous stories (original ones, only, accepted) 
Personal items 
Letters from pupils who have moved away. (These usually compare schools.) 
Correspondence with pupils of foreign countries 
P.T.A. news 
Special matinées or programs 
Breaking, making, or maintaining records 
Interesting experiments at school or at home 
Safety program 
Hobbies and collections 
Leisure-time activities 
Honor roll: 
Six-weeks’ or twelve-weeks’ grades 
Pupils receiving an accomplishment rating of 1 or 2 on a seven-point scale (a 
modified form of accomplishment quotient based on scholarship marks 
and 1.Q.). 
Efficiency roll 
Neither absent nor tardy list 
Spelling, swimming, or garden certificates 
Awards and honors 
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Christmas toys contributions 
Thanksgiving donations of food, clothing, and necessities 
The questionnaire 


The questionnaire which is placed in each teacher’s office box is 
answered during a home-room period. Listed are sample items 
which, of course, vary with the seasons: 

A home-made news item 

A boys’ athletic item 

A girls’ athletic item 

Number owning bicycles 

Number having pets, and list various kinds 

Number that like prunes 

Number wearing glasses 

Number that came to school on roller skates 

Number wearing glasses 

Number who have had tonsils removed 

Number who can speak foreign languages, and names of languages 

Names of pupils born in foreign countries 

Number of pupils having names (surnames) of one syllable, two syllables, three 
syllables. List names of four or more syllables 

Unusual experiences 

Names of pupils holding jobs, and names of jobs 


These items are grouped according to topics and made into longer 
articles. The purpose of the questionnaire is to build up a home- 
room spirit, as well as to get everyone to contribute. 

Just before or after a vacation, names are obtained of all pupils 
leaving the state or country. Then these are grouped, according to 
the states visited, for an article on vacation news. At the same time, 
pupils staying at home tell how they made their vacations interest- 
ing or profitable. 

In one of the last issues of each semester the outgoing ninth-grad- 
ers look forward to seeing themselves featured. Regardless of how 
stale these articles seem to adults, they are always of supreme inter- 
est to the pupils. Their English teachers have them write on the 
following topics about themselves: 


A personal item His greatest desire 
His nickname His favorite pastime 
His most embarrassing moment His future vocation 


His biggest mistake 
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Then a group from the news-writing class selects the most original 
item about each, and these items are worked into seven longer arti- 
cles. 

In the various English classes the pupils write personal items 
about themselves, one grade being featured to an issue. Items on 
outside social affairs, or those featuring small cliques, are not ac- 
ceptable. Acceptable topics may be on pets, toys, hobbies, unusual 
experiences, experiments, ancestors, trips, antiques, etc. These per- 
sonal items are of great interest to the pupils. Perhaps they learn 
in this column that Dorothy D.’s pet rat will be nine years old in 
June; or Dean B.’s ten-room martin house took second prize in the 
Isaac Walton League contest; or Hugh L.’s father has in his posses- 
sion a letter written by Abraham Lincoln; or that John H.’s father 
once taught his mother in a country school; or that Martin B. has a 
stamp collection worth $400. As a rule, these items keep to the 
truth, for if there is any deviation it is criticized in no uncertain 
terms. One girl, in her eagerness to contribute something unusual, 
did digress. Consequently, her mother, a very young matron, 
promptly appeared in the principal’s office. Her daughter had con- 
tributed an item telling how her mother came to Nebraska in a 
prairie schooner. Her mother asked her why, if she really wanted to 
contribute something, she didn’t tell that her mother had earned a 
Phi Beta Kappa key while she was in the university. The contrite 
daughter answered, “But, Mother, that’s so kind of ordinary.” 

The human-interest stories about pupils are contributed by teach- 
ers and pupils. It is astonishing what a lot of interesting ones there 
are. A person gains a new insight when he learns that a boy has al- 
ready attended eighteen different schools; or that another one washes 
and dries dishes for twenty people every morning and night; or that 
two brothers slept in a pup tent all winter, even in subzero weather; 
or that two brothers have paid every cent of their way since they 
were in the fourth grade, by selling magazines. 

All these articles written by the pupils about themselves are re- 
written (or proof read) by the news-writing class, and changed to the 
third person. Every article is written in as interesting a way as possi- 
ble through the grammar way. They are, of course, childish; but 
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they are dignified. At no time should these articles be exercises 
written in the various classes; always the articles should be news 
no matter how simple—about the pupils and the school. 

After each issue the classroom pupil is permitted to criticize the 
newspaper in any way he wishes. His criticisms may be favorable; it 
doesn’t matter, just so that he is ready to back it up with facts. 
When pupils feel perfectly free to voice their opinions, a sponsor gets 
first-hand information on their likes and dislikes, some of which are 
sometimes rather startling. For example, one day one of the most 
sophisticated young men we have ever had to deal with flung his 
newspaper down and announced, “It isn’t worth a d——.”’ He was 
reminded that his criticism must be substantiated by facts. ‘Well, 
hang it,” he sputtered, “‘there isn’t a word about the teachers.” 
Then to my astonishment the pupils, the boys especially, said that 
after they had looked for their own articles they always looked for 
the column about the teachers. After that an attempt was made to 
run a teachers’ column in every issue. The reporters could always 
inquire of them in the issues preceding a vacation what their Christ- 
mas, Thanksgiving, spring, or summer plans were. One issue told 
what they were doing twenty years ago; another what they planned 
to do twenty years from now. Other items covered were their birth- 
places, schools from which they had graduated, schools they had 
taught, state or district programs in which they had participated, 
hobbies, favorite pastimes, favorite dish or book, their worst dis- 
likes. In one issue they told what cars they were driving, and the 
year of the car. (Needless to say, the story of the depression could 
be read between the lines.) Imagine the delight of the pupils when 
one of the teachers insisted that the News apologize in the ‘‘Beg- 
Your-Pardon”’ column for stating that he drove a secondhand 1925 
“Chevy” when it was a perfectly good 1924 model. It wasn’t at all 
unusual for a pupil speaking confidentially to say, ‘You know Miss 

- is sure a good egg. She always has something to tell about 
herself.’’ On the other hand, they felt it wasn’t quite sporting of a 
teacher who gave the excuse too many times that she was too busy. 

Once a semester we run a “News from Home” column. Among the 
most thrilling things they know about their parents will be wedged 
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in, in a simple little item like this: “Stan R.’s mother bakes the loveli- 
est angel food cake.” One look at Stan’s healthy face, and you can’t 
help feeling better acquainted with his mother. 

One semester in several issues a short column on ancestors was 
run. Some were most interesting, such as those regarding ancestors 
who had been in prison camps, or had been guards of the kings, or 
had fled from a country because of revolutionary ideas, or had made 
local history, or had entertained nobility. Finally it grew monoto- 
nous when so many reported to be direct descendants of Napoleon, 
Marie Antoinette, and Thomas Jefferson. It was a relief to have a 
pupil report that an ancestor was hanged for hog stealing. This last 
item inspired a pupil to write the following jingle, which brought to 
a close the ancestor column: 


ANCESTORS 


(What I looked for.) 
For ancestors I’ve been searching 
With wealth of many kinds 
From Napoleon to Princess Eugenie 
And others with master-minds. 


(What I found.) 
Some for murder were hung, 
And others were pirates bold; 
Daring to read no further 
I must leave the rest untold. 


























A TECHNIQUE IN CREATIVE DRAMATICS 
KARL H. PLATZER 


Teachers who have coached plays remember the troubles of choos- 
ing and adapting a play; of casting and then convincing each pupil 
that he is ‘‘meant for” the part and should continue in it; the tedium 
of rehearsals; the fluttering about on “opening night,” with both 
coach and students pallid from fear of forgetting lines; and finally, 
the unnatural, postured declamations that pass current for real act- 
ing. Add to those nightmares the difficulties of an English teacher 
who tries for creative drama, written and lived by the pupils; and 
we have something definitely lacking in the pleasure of what should 
be a joyous opportunity for both instructor and students. 

How, then, to make it what it should be? 

The following technique has worked well with my classes over a 
period of several years. In my school it was the custom to celebrate 
Armistice Day with a “Program.” Standard recitations, plays, all 
sorts of ‘‘pieces” set and rehearsed by the teacher, were usual. How- 
ever, I had not said a word about the matter, waiting for the initia- 
tive to come from the pupils. Now one of my class asked: 

“Do you know that Armistice Day is only a week off?” 

“Yes, I know; but what of it?” 

“Why, we usually have a program to celebrate it, but this year 
we haven’t even started to learn our pieces yet!” 

The question of whether we should mark the holiday with a pro- 
gram was voted upon, and the affirmatives won. 

“But,” I asked, “how should we celebrate?” 

This was something unexpected. What kind of teacher was I if I 
couldn’t even tell them what to do? But suggestions began to come. 
The answers were diverse, but one definite idea emerged. The pupils 
wanted something more “‘alive.”” They were bored with the usual 
type of entertainment: rubber-stamp recitations and plays memo- 
rized and rehearsed at the expense of frayed nerves. 

Our keynote was struck; we would have something 
thing furnished by the pupils. 


“ee 


alive,’’ some- 
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Sheets of paper were passed out. Directions were asked, but only 
one was given: “Put down your idea of what the program should be 
like.” 

It was interesting to see here the differences in the ways used to 
follow that single direction. Certain boys worked with others who 
supplied skills or traits lacking in their makeup, while some collabo- 
rated with those only of a common interest and ability. In these as- 
sociations it happened often that one boy would naturally assume 
the lead and both direct and co-ordinate the efforts of the others. 

Interesting, also, was the fact that most of the pupils suggested 
performances in which they felt themselves best! The selfishness in 
wanting to “star” was ironed out soon, and entirely naturally. 

Now the papers were read aloud. Those which the class thought 
most promising, together with ideas which arose during the reading, 
were laid aside. A committee was appointed from those whose sug- 
gestions had been best, and a time for meeting after school was set. 
When the students met, they really accomplished something by 
eliminating superfluous material and arranging the rest into a work- 
able form. 

Other committees beside the executive were made. Talents which 
flowed in a certain path were utilized to take care of that particular 
branch of the program. The artists turned out appealing advertise- 
ments and helped on our scenery. The authors worked on the play. 
If a child were found, after patient experimentation, to have no tal- 
ent that fitted in elsewhere, he would arrange props, run errands, fill 
in wherever possible. All who could help and (everyone could) did 
so eagerly. It was “their” program. The guiding principle was that 
everyone should contribute something, and that was usually his best. 

The pupils were then told: ‘Hand in your ideas as to a play, 
whether they be mere suggestions or detailed stories.”’ The play 
committee then combined the best points into one script. This com- 
posite story they then divided into scenes, as the action seemed to 
fall. Then they made a list of characters, together with their ideas 
about each réle, and the names of two or three pupils who seemed to 
be fitted for it. 

Those whose names were on the list came to rehearse, and so did 
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all others who wanted to watch. These spectators were used deliber- 
ately, both to make suggestions as they commented and to accustom 
the players to an audience. A couple of stage hands, boys who didn’t 
seem to have much ability along other lines, assembled what mate- 
rials they could find to approximate the desired background. 

We were “ready to shoot!”’ 

“Walter, you’ve read this story; you know that you’re Karl, a 
young German immigrant who has just received his final citizenship 
papers in America. Robert is a friend whom you’ve met in America. 
You’re telling him about your papers, for which you’ve waited so 
long. How do you feel about it; what would you say?” 

“Karl” answered: ‘‘Why, Id feel proud; I’d say, “This is the hap- 
piest moment of my life! I’ve just received my final citizenship 
papers!’ ” 

Then to the other boy I said: “You’re a good friend of Karl’s, 
you know. What would you say?” 

“T’d want to rejoice with him. Id say, ‘O, Karl, I’m so glad! 
You’re a real American citizen now!’ ” 

So proceeded the scene. I tried to speak or interfere only when it 
was absolutely necessary, and the acting was halting as the players 
felt their way on. But when the players began to feel their rdles the 
dialogue flowed as naturally as would any between friends. After the 
scene was finished, the players, the spectators, and the coach all had 
their chance to comment as to action, dialogue, interest, and natural- 
ness, then suggested changes. Now the scene was gone through 
again, with much of the original hesitation and crudeness eliminated. 
This method was followed until the entire play had been rehearsed. 

Now, while the dialogue was still fresh in mind, the players, the 
best English scholars, and interested spectators grouped them- 
selves about a table with me. The dialogue and directions were 
written down, together with still further suggestions for possible im- 
provement. Only one copy was made, and I had that for purposes of 
coaching. A few more rehearsals took place, with any humorous or 
otherwise good bits that arose being promptly incorporated. Thus a 
real play evolved. There was no memorization of cues or dialogue 
involved, no chance therefore of forgetting lines; the action and 
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words came from actors who were living their parts and speaking as 
naturally as in their daily lives. 

Was the project worth while? Did it prove its worth? I think so. 
Qualitative results are not easily measured, but they can be seen 
and used. I found in my pupils a communal enthusiasm which they 
had not previously shown except in individual enterprises. They got 
fun out of a valuable experience, and found their pleasure in enter- 
taining others. They had planned work and carried it out efficiently. 
Every one found some particular interest and developed himself 
in following it; some found definite talent in themselves. Leaders 
arose naturally, and worth-while directions were followed ungrudg- 
ingly. The methods which they had evolved were used again. Final- 
ly, their venture together had reached success, and each member of 
the class had a part in it, could point to something in the completed 
presentation, and say with pride, “I did that!” 

As for me... . I had laid the specter of programs and from now 
on looked forward to them with increasing joy. I could point to 
pupils who were busy in exploring themselves while having fun in 
vital, living, enterprising experiences. 





TEACHING ORAL ENGLISH TO 
HIGH-SCHOOL FRESHMEN 


O. W. KOLBERG 


Before I studied oral English I would rather take an “F” than to get up 

before a group and speak. Oral English has helped me down that fear so now 
I can get up before a group and speak somewhat better than I used to. Oral 
English is very interesting and I hope to take up more of it in the future. 
This is an estimate of the value of a semester course in oral English 
made by a timid Freshman. It is the answer to a question contained 
in the semester examination in Freshman Oral English worded thus: 
“Which part of this English course have you found to be most help- 
ful to you? Give reasons for your choice.” 

The course was divided into two distinct parts. During the first 
eight weeks emphasis was chiefly placed on writing correct para- 
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graphs and sentences. The last ten weeks emphasized platform 
speaking, using original compositions as the basis for all talks. Keep- 
ing this division of the course in mind the following answers to the 
above question are interesting. 


“T believe that speaking has helped me most because it has helped me to 
overcome my discomfort and bashfulness when speaking.” 

“T have found that learning to speak before an audience is more helpful to 
me than anything else we studied, because I never could speak before a group 
without stammering and stuttering and yet not telling anything. I can now to 
some extent look my audience in the face and go ahead with what I have to say.” 

“Speaking before the class gave me more sureness in everyday speaking. I 
really believe that this course of oral English has helped me greatly.” 

“Speaking has been the most helpful to me because it has helped me to omit 
unnecessary words and it has taught me how to speak clearly, correctly and with 
enthusiasm and interest.” 

“T found oral speaking before the class most useful to me. At first I was 
afraid to get in front of the class and speak, thinking I would forget my talk, 
but now I am not worried about this for I have overcome it. I believe I have 
gained much in oral English.” 

“The part of this semester’s work that has helped me was speaking before the 
class. I have learned not to be frightened and have overcome most of my stage 
fright. I always used to be frightened when I had to speak before a class but 
since I have been doing it quite often, it seems that I like to get up to speak.” 

“The most helpful part of this semester’s work for me was platform speaking. 
I am sure it has improved my speaking abilities greatly. In this course a person 
receives a good start for speaking.” 

“T think that there ought to be at least two semesters of oral English. In 
this course boys and girls learn to speak correctly and not be afraid when speak- 
ing to a large group.” 

“Speaking before the class helped me get over my timidness. Now I can get 
up before the class and speak leisurely. Before I had this course I got red in 
the face and looked at the floor most of the time while speaking.” 


The foregoing statements are samples of answers to the question 
mentioned above. It will be noted that all of them emphasize the 
helpfulness of that part of the course which consisted of platform 
speaking. Ninety complete answers were given on the test papers 
and only five of these stated that the first part of the course, that is 
the part which emphasized correctness of written English rather 
than spoken English, was most helpful. All the others felt that 
learning to speak to an audience was most useful and most helpful. 
From the foregoing statements one can readily see that Freshmen 
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can and do profit by practice in spoken English. Since this is true and 
since it is quite generally accepted that most of our use of English 
is in the oral form, for that reason it seems that this course has 
helped the student at a vital point in his training. 

Aside from the foregoing discussion of the practical value of oral 
English, two other problems need consideration in connection with 
the introduction of such a course. The first of these is, Where should 
the course be located in the curriculum? The second is, Why should 
an entire semester be devoted to the course? 

I believe that the proper location of the course is in the second 
semester of the Freshman year. My conclusions are based on the 
following reasons. The enthusiastic response of the class members as 
shown by their statements previously quoted and referred to show 
that the course was not looked upon as just another study, but was 
attacked because of its immediate practical value. This attitude was 
present in the classroom also during the entire semester’s work. 
Since the course is not beyond the understanding and experience of 
Freshmen, it seems that emphasizing the importance of speaking 
early in the high-school course will help students to set higher stand- 
ards in their oral recitations during the rest of their school career. 
This will lead to forming correct habits of speaking before slovenly 
and indifferent ones are set too firmly. Freshmen have more oppor- 
tunity to build upon the foundation of correct speech than those 
who are older and have fallen into a rut of indifference regarding 
correct speaking. For these reasons it seems wise to teach the 
course in the second half of the ninth year. 

English teachers may wonder why an entire semester should be 
devoted to oral English rather than a few weeks in each of the rhe- 
toric courses devoted to speech practice. I believe that there are 
good reasons for this arrangement. A teacher with experience in 
speech teaching can be assigned to these classes. This makes it 
possible for her to concentrate on the problem of speech teaching 
and thereby discover the best procedure. She can also note the 
progress of her pupils, because the course is of such length that real 
progress is possible. This should bring much more satisfactory 
results than the teaching of oral English as scattered units in rhet- 
oric courses. Under the latter arrangement there cannot be a con- 
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certed attack on speaking either on the part of student or teacher. 
In a school where cach course in English is taught by a different 
teacher the student will receive direction from so many different 
instructors that he will not have a connected idea of what speaking 
is nor what its requirements are. Neither will his teachers be able 
to measure the progress he makes, because the units are too brief for 
much development. For the most effective teaching and also the 
most effective learning the semester course seems to be better. 

When we look at the psychology of the two types of arrangement 
we again find that the advantage is with the semester course. We 
are told that “learning beyond the threshold”’ is necessary if we are 
to retain effectively that which we have studied. When we recognize 
that speaking to an audience is different from writing a composition, 
then we see that a short unit of oral English in a rhetoric course is 
not a part of the whole and for that reason must stand alone. When 
the speaking unit begins, a new type of learning situation is present 
and the student cannot build on the foundation of the other parts 
of the course. Neither can he complete the speech unit before he 
must leave it for more rhetoric. In the semester-length course many 
students did not seem to acquire freedom in speaking until the 
twelfth week was reached. Had the course closed with the first six 
weeks very little if anything would have been accomplished in 
speech improvement. These are some of the reasons for making a 
prolonged attack on spoken English. 

My conclusion is that a semester of oral English should be taught 
to Freshmen. 




































A SONG 
VICTORIA BEAUDIN JOHNSON 


The voice of the wind is a lute tonight, 

The moon ts a silver bow, 

The waves are tinted with girasole 

And the flame of a sun that is low; 

The waves are tinted with girasole 

And stippled with sapphire foam, 

And my glad heart beats with the beating waves 
For one who is coming home. 


Long have I watched from the lonely shore 
And sung to the listening sea, 

Till the restless wind and the running waves 
Have learned a song from me; 

And the wind and the waves will sing tonight 
For my lips with joy are mute, 

Though the waves are tinted with girasole, 
And the voice of the wind is a lute. 
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THE OLD INCENTIVES TO COMPOSITION 
IN THE NEW ERA’ 

Science, trade, journalism in our era look for what is new. Emphasis is 
put upon facts, not upon their presentation or form. Literature subjected 
to these modern tendencies has ceased to be studied as an art. The very 
term “‘literature” has been perverted to mere erudition or has been graced 
with the dubious epithet of cultural. 

Formerly composition was the major subject of all schools up to the 
university. Composition found its incentives in original action, in crea- 
tive imagination, in self-expression, in the thrill of authorship. Friederich 
August Wolfe at Halle, in 1783, made language a university subject. 
America following that example, rather than the practice of the German 
gymnasia, adopted a university aim for literature, and now that aim pre- 
vails throughout our whole educational system. The workshops of old 
have become lecture-halls for the satisfying of curiosity and the passive 
reception of facts. There are splendid incentives of science in discovery or 
in invention, but they affect the graduate, not the undergraduate. 

Professor Remsen years ago declared that the education of chemistry 
was chiefly imparted by the processes which the student had to go 
through. He was right. The information of experimental sciences is al- 
ways changing, and even if true, facts of themselves do not educate. Only 
the proper acts do that. Analysis, definition, exact terminology, hy- 
potheses, general laws, these are the objectives of science. In literature 
such methods are at best only helpful and may be dispensed with. 

Science breaks its subject into fragments ever more minute, centering 
upon the trees; art sees life steadily and sees it whole, and can therefore be- 
hold the wood as well as the trees. Teachers have applied science to first- 
year books in language to such an extent that pupils are forced to learn an 

artificial language one year, which they must promptly unlearn the next 
year. Art studies its masterpieces thoroughly, but teaches them as wholes, 
not as detached fragments. 
The methods of science are observation, experimentation, research. 
The methods of literature are appreciation, vivid experience, and creation. 
t Abstract of an address before the National Council of Teachers of English, Wash- 
ington, D.C., November 30, 1934. 
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The information of science is divisible; the product of art, like the inner 
power of the artist, is an indivisible whole. Science centers upon nature; 
art upon human nature. Science is satisfied with the plain, cold truth; art 
vests the truth with goodness and beauty. Personality need not feature in 
science or in its teaching, but must figure prominently in the training of 
an artist. 

To treat literature as a science or as history, to divide into periods and 
to classify under tags, such practices furnish slight incentive to a student. 
Composition inspired by a masterpiece that has been enthusiastically ap- 
preciated has been a potent stimulus in the past, spurring students on to 
rival great authors. 

Most important of all incentives in former eras was the reward and 
sanction of degrees which were given principally for work in composition. 
The professor was an author and a real master, that is, teacher of arts. 
Tests were principally composition tests and so were incentives to com- 
position. The only degrees given today for literature as an art are those 
rare distinctions dubiously styled honorary. 

Composition should be the certificate of admission to high school and 
college, and should be the major study for all up to the university. Com- 
position is not to be understood as a tool-box, containing some words, 
some rules of grammar, and a few idioms. English literature embodies the 
whole man, and in the creation of its truth, its beauty, and its good, every 
power of man is exercised. In his own compositions the student will exer- 
cise and educate every power within him. Restore to the students their 
former rewards as incentives. Recognize by a degree original work in es- 
says, in one-act plays or longer dramas, in short stories, in novels, in edi- 
torials, in debates, in speeches. Tested authorship is as good a prepara- 
tion to head a department as a scientific dissertation. Education crowns 
science for research; let it stimulate composition by crowning meritorious 
ae FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J. 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 





WHAT ENGLISH TEACHERS SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
THE BROADCASTING SITUATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES! 


Sufficient research has been completed to demonstrate that radio broad- 
casting can render incalculable assistance to both formal and informal ed- 


* Abstract of an address by Dr. Tracy F. Tyler, Secretary and Research Director, 
National Committee on Education by Radio, before the National Council of Teachers 
of English, Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D.C., November 30, 1934, 2 P.M. 
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ucation. In the subject of English, particularly, radio can furnish much 
valuable assistance. A few excellent radio programs which can be co- 
ordinated with classroom work in English are now available in certain 
parts of the country. 

Radio broadcasting had its early beginnings in the laboratories of the 
colleges, universities, and electrical equipment manufacturers. It is now 
mainly commercially operated and supported largely by the sale of time 
to advertisers. Commercial sponsorship has, however, interfered with the 
attainment of the highest educational and cultural possibilities of radio. 

The National Committee on Education by Radio grew out of the need 
for an organization, representative of the important large national edu- 
cational groups, which would co-ordinate the interests of all those who 
wanted to secure to the people of the United States the greatest possible 
use of the radio for educational and cultural purposes. Last spring the 
Committee called a conference of leaders in education, government, and 
civic affairs to discuss the subject, ‘The Use of Radio as a Cultural Agen- 
cy in a Democracy.” The conference adopted a statement of ‘‘Funda- 
mental Principles Which Should Underlie American Radio Policy,”’ which 
may well become the radio Magna Carta. More recently, the Committee 
rendered assistance to the Federal Communications Commission in the 
hearings which concerned the proposal that a definite percentage of broad- 
casting facilities be allocated to educational, religious, and other non- 
profit agencies. 

There are today both commercial and non-commercial radio broad- 
casting stations in the United States. There is an apparent trend toward 
an increase in the number of the former stations and a decrease in that of 
the latter. The non-commercial or educational stations are operated by 
colleges, universities, schools, states, and cities, as well as by religious, la- 
bor, and other non-profit groups. 

The American practice of broadcasting provides satisfactory service to 
only about one-half of the area of the United States. It provides multi- 
ple facilities in the thickly settled areas, and much duplication of program 
service. The sparsely settled and remote areas, which suffer most from the 
lack of educational, cultural, and recreational opportunities and which 
most need radio, are the areas which receive inadequate service. Such a 
situation is inevitable in a country where radio broadcasting is operated 
for private commercial profit. 

The original proposal made to the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion by the Tennessee Valley Authority offers a possible solution to some 
of the difficulties faced by American broadcasting. However, the TVA 
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proposal that the federal government build and provide the mechanical 
operation for a non-commercial chain of stations did not meet the approv- 
al of the interests controlling commercial broadcasting in this country. It 
appears that these interests succeeded in misrepresenting the proposal to 
such an extent that it was later withdrawn and replaced by a somewhat 
modified statement. 

The President of the United States is convinced that the Tennessee 
Valley Authority will serve as a yardstick in the public utility field. A 
federal and state chain of broadcasting stations might not only prove a 
valuable supplement to the existent commercial chains but also provide a 
similar yardstick in protecting the interests of the public in this new and 
powerful medium of mass communication. Probably the programs of this 
federal-state chain should be controlled by the educational, cultural, and 
civic groups in the various localities and states in which the individual 
stations would be located. It is conceivable that the creation of such a 
chain might well be the next step in the establishment of a sound radio 
broadcasting system in the United States. 

Tracy F. TYLER 
WasuHINGTON, D.C. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BROWNINGS 


I have always cherished the feeling that Browning could be understood 
and enjoyed by high-school students. He was the type of man they admire 
—vital, optimistic, energetic. His life in itself is a joy to the English 
teacher—upright, invigorating. No covering up an unsavory sex-life; no 
skeletons-in-closets to avoid. And Elizabeth Barrett—the romantic 
heroine of the perfect love story! Surely I could in some way introduce 
Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning to my English classes, so as to 
awaken an interest in their poetry and a desire to read more. 

I set aside five days for the study of the Brownings as a center of inter- 
est. On the first day I introduced my classes to the bibliography they 
were to use. I took the books from my library, from the college and high- 
school libraries, from the libraries of friends. I brought them all to the 
English room and put them on a special shelf near the door—so that they 
would be accessible at a// hours of the day. 

I brought to class and passed around pictures of the Brownings—many 
found in books; others from the play-programs of Miss Katharine Cornell 
and from her article in a recent issue of the Saturday Evening Post, “‘Kath- 
arine Goes on Tour’; as well as stills from the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
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film, ““The Barretts of Wimpole Street.” I read short, interesting passages 
taken at random from the books in the bibliography, a few of the love 
letters—just enough here and there to interest the class in the assignment. 

For the next two days we read everything and anything about the 
Brownings and the Barretts. Each student read from as many of the books 
as possible and was prepared to contribute his most interesting findings to 
the group at class periods. The wealth of material they brought in was 
amazing and most gratifying. 

The customs, the social life, the background, London from 1830 to 
1860, Florence, Pisa, Naples, Queen Victoria, and the political and eco- 
nomic situation all figured in the discussions. Pictures appeared from 
every source. Godey’s Lady’s Book prints furnished the basis for a study 
of costumes of the day. As we used the pictures and clippings that were 
brought in, we pasted them in a large ‘“Browning Scrap Book.” 

After we had saturated ourselves with the lives and the times, we took 
up the poems. In introducing the poetry of Browning, I started with an 
old childhood friend, ““The Pied Piper.”” Somehow it made the poet seem 
nearer, more personal, to realize that he was a friend of children and loved 
to write for them. 

Next we went to the thrilling “Incident in a French Camp” and “How 
They Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix’’; “Cavalier Tunes,” 
“The Patriot,” “The Lost Leader,” “Home Thoughts from Abroad,” 
reading rapidly for the rhythm, the dramatic effect, the story, the emo- 
tion. 

“Evelyn Hope” bridged the gap to the dramatic monologue; and we 
took up only two of these: ‘““My Last Duchess” and “Andrea del Sarto.” 
These we studied—really studied—as new and interesting types, taking 
them to pieces and then reading them as a perfect whole. 

“Pippa Passes” and “The Ring and the Book” we only read about, get- 
ting the story and the song from the former. In conclusion we read “Pro- 
spice’ and “Epilogue to Asolando,” from the latter taking the famous 
lines that so truly sum up the character of the author: 

One who never turned his back, but marched breast-forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


Along with the life of Browning we discussed the life of Elizabeth Bar- 


rett and her interesting family and her beautiful romance with Browning. 
The letters gave us an unfathomed treasury here. Along with these we 
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read her immortal “Sonnets from the Portuguese’—sonnets I, XV, 
XLITI, and XLIV in class; others were read outside and reported on. We 
read the sonnets addressed to her sisters—Henrietta and Arabel; the 
verses to her dog, Flush; the lovely poem, “‘A Musical Instrument’’; and 
certain parts of ‘Aurora Leigh” and “‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship.” 

On the final day of our study I had arranged with the manager of our 
local moving-picture theater to give us a special matinée performance of 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer feature “The Barretts of Wimpole Street.” 
We went at our regular class period, and the beautifully produced and 
acted film was a fitting climax to our work. The intensive study of the 
characters, times, and costumes made our audience quite critical and ap- 
preciative. The splendid acting of Miss Norma Shearer and Mr. Frederic 
March made the immortal lovers come to life for us all. When the lights 
came up and it was all over, the gratified comments more than justified 
my belief in my project. 

And for the first time I feel that I have made the Brownings and their 
times and their gloriously beautiful poetry really live for my high-school 


students! 
ELIZABETH UTTERBACK 
ALABAMA STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
MOoNTEVALLO, ALABAMA 





TEACHING A ONE-ACT PLAY 


Lesson.—A Night at an Inn, by Dunsany. 

Motivation.—(a) A large poster should be displayed a few days in ad- 
vance of the proposed lesson portraying a hideous green idol with a ruby 
eye. No information is to be vouchsafed as to its origin, meaning, or pur- 
pose. (b) On the second day large posters purporting to advertise a one- 
act play, A Night in an Inn, should be posted on the class bulletin board 
accompanied by pictures of old English inns. (c) About the same time a 
notice should be read from a newspaper of the day regarding the mysteri- 
ous murders of two sailors: one in Bombay, another in Malta. (A pupil 
would enjoy making up this news item and reading it to the class.) 

Aim.—To give the play in the auditorium after a careful class study of 
it in order to produce a single dramatic effect—a growing sense of menace 
leading to realization of the inevitability of retribution. 

Procedure.—The teacher should assign the play for a rapid preliminary 
reading by the pupils at home, after hinting of the connection between the 
idol and the men at the inn. 
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At the class meeting the teacher might suggest or bring about a sugges- 
tion that the play be done by the class for an assembly program. Discus- 
sion should bring out the general problems as to 


Setting: A desolate inn on an English moor at night 
Type of play: A melodrama-plot story 
Theme: Nemesis 
Recall: ““The Ancient Mariner,”’ by Coleridge; 

“The Moonstone,”’ by Wilkie Collins; 

“The Great Carbuncle,’ by Hawthorne; 

“The Mystery of Cloomber,” by Doyle; 

Hope diamond legend 


A second reading of the play should be proposed by groups of pupils in 
order to make a study of the minor situations. 
Individual assignments according to abilities and interest: 


1. To prepare and provide the stage properties 
Sporting sheets Cigarettes 
Four revolvers Ruby 
Six knives 
2. To diagram stage setting 
3. To graph plot: action is that of the Toff’s will 
I. Introduction 
II. Complication 
III. Resolution 
a) Incentive moment: ‘Give us the ruby 
b) Turning-point: Re-enter Sniggers terrified 
c) Crisis and climax: “1 didn’t foresee it” 
. To study pantomime 
. To study dialogue—purpose is to advance the plot 
6. To study the characterization of the Toff. His cleverness and assurance 
should be stressed. The main question to bring out is: Will his cleverness 
triumph? 
. To provide the costumes 


” 


nan > 


~s 


The next step would be the memorization by groups of actors. 
In connection with the discussions of individual assignments, analysis 
of the author’s literary style ought to be brought out: 


Dialogue of merchant sailors—cockney, colloquial 
Explanations of the nickname Toff, the “‘pub,”’ etc. 

The three sailors and three priests as a background for Toff 
The probability of the idol 

The atmosphere that makes the idol seem probable 
Compression, absence of nonessentials, etc. 


An & wD 
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5. 
8. 
2 
4. 
‘, 


6. 


a) 







7. The author’s life and other works 
Rehearsals 


What is your feeling for the Toff—admiration, pity? 
What situation furnishes relief from tensity? 
Imagine this the second act of a three-act play; add the first and third acts. 
Do you feel that the idol is unreal? If not, tell what seems to give it reality. 
How does the idol add to effectiveness of crisis? 
Was the idol’s appearance a surprise to you? If not, tell what caused you 
to suspect its presence. 

7. Can you suggest another ending for the play? 

8. What information is given in the Introduction that heightens the terror of 
Sniggers? 

9. The Toff’s emotion at the end is _.......... ? 
Fear, bewilderment, surprise, horror? 
10. Were the characters aware of their fate in advance of the audience? 


1. Constructive 

a) To make masks for the idol—competitive. See Young, Stage Costuming, 
chap. ix, pp. 99-113. 
b) To make models of various idols for exhibition—Chinese, Mayan, Indian 
totem poles, etc. 
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QUESTIONS 


PROJECTS 





2. To acquire a skill 


To write a one-act play 


I. 


Gathering of materials 

(a) Strange news items 

(5) Personal columns of newspapers 
(c) Local legends 


2. Complication—a conflict 

3. Characters—one or two central figures 
4. Setting 

7 
6 
7 


Dramatic actions 


. Theme—impression to be created 
. Dialogue 


Juanita G. ScHMID 


St. CLtarR McKetway Junior HicH ScHooi 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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THE SCHOOL NEWSPAPER AS A COMMERCIAL 
COMPETITOR 


“The average small-town merchant budgets just so much for newspaper 
advertising, and when he spends a dollar on the school paper he has that 
much less to spend on our paper.” 

The speaker was a former president of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion and a prominent publisher of a small-town weekly. It wouldn’t be 
fair to name him because he was speaking “‘off the record” to journalism 
advisers at the fall meeting of the Minnesota Education Association, but 
his statement had significance because it voices an opinion which many 
publishers have felt for some time. 

The English teacher, who usually is the publications sponsor, can well 
afford to give this matter some thought. Up until a few years ago, most 
sponsors thought very little about the business side as long as merchants 
contributed enough to finance the publication. The student knew nothing 
about writing advertising, and the teacher probably knew less. The same 
factors, however, which brow-beat the business man into paying for space 
on a church program forced him into throwing money away to the school. 
One still finds the ad which reads “Best Wishes from a Friend”—the gift 
from a merchant who has a son in the graduating class but who doesn’t 
want to establish a precedent to which future school advertising staffs can 
refer. 

Fortunately, that sort of thing is fast disappearing, but merchants still 
buy whether they expect a return or not. This truth is apparent to the 
local publisher who encounters refusal from a business man on the grounds 
that an ad has been placed in the school publication. The writer even has 
encountered merchants who entertained an idea that if they did not buy 
space from the school solicitors their shops would undergo a boycott. Ap- 
parently the youthful advertising men were learning more about racket- 
eering methods than they were about salesmanship. 

The teacher who is supervising one of the better school newspapers will 
say that his publication is an aid to school spirit in that it is a medium of 
exchange for student opinion; that it is a medium of expression between 
faculty and student body with a resultant better understanding and a 
more sympathetic feeling between the two; and that the picture which it 
portrays of the school is of value to parents and to the community. 

It might be asked with some fairness why the merchant should pay for 
the fulfilment of those aims. Why, perhaps, if such splendid results are 
achieved does not the school board pay the comparatively small cost of 
publishing a school paper and an annual? What else can be asked? 
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The students cannot pay the entire costs of publication, for then the 
very first aim—that of enabling all students to be subscribers—would be 
destroyed by the prohibitive costs. 

A school paper of four pages will find it necessary, quite generally, in 
order to pay expenses to devote more than one-third of its space to ad- 
vertising. Thus, that much of the paper is devoted to giving students 
meager and questionable business experience, and at the same time good 
material created by the English department goes begging because the 
paper cannot devote space to that phase of the school’s work. 

For the most part, commercial publishers are not speaking publicly 
about school papers as they view merchant’s decreased advertising ap- 
propriations. It will do no harm, however, for sponsors to know that some 
of them are thinking. Some day, perhaps, the final judgment on the value 
of school papers and annuals will be expressed by school boards in their 
willingness to pay the costs of publication. 

RUSSELL J. HAMMARGREN 


MANKATO SENIOR H1GH SCHOOL 
MANKATO, MINN. 





COMMENT ON MAGAZINE STUDY 


As I survey the articles which were checked or disapproved by teachers, 
I find that there is a good deal of unanimity. I might say, first of all, 
that the Readers Digest is, on the whole, quite highly approved. The fac- 
tors which make for approval are many and varied. I shall not enumerate 
them here. The factors involved in disapproval are more easily classified 
and you may be interested in knowing about them. The disapproved 
articles run into three categories. 

First, articles of triviality, artificiality, unimportance; fluff, in other 
words—not inaccurate material, but material which doesn’t amount to 
very much. 

A second type of article commonly disapproved was that which has an 
excess of horror or violence in it. Those who checked the articles felt that 
the problems treated were important but that the statements of horror, 
sadism, and violence could have been made less prominent. For example, 
one article dealing with the Nazis so minutely describes the tortures in- 
flicted upon their prisoners that some readers of the article, instead of 
having their antagonism directed against the Nazis themselves, might 
more likely feel revolted against the article. 

A third type of article which was consistently indicated as unsuitable 
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for high school was those in which modern sex problems were treated in a 
very frank, forthright, but honest way. The feeling among those who 
read the articles was not that they ought to be kept away from high-school 
students sufficiently mature to read them, but rather that the number of 
high-school teachers who could handle this type of article in a classroom 
situation was relatively small, and that the use of these articles was dy- 
namite in the typical American high-school classroom. 

In connection with the Readers Digest, may I bring up here another 
problem? A house-to-house canvass of magazines read by males and fe- 
males in Meriden, Connecticut, showed that three magazines—Liberty, 
Collier's, and True-Story—accounted for 22 per cent of the reading choices. 
Sixteen magazines accounted for the reading of 265 out of 465 or 57 per 
cent of the total reading. 

Let me give you the scores of some of the magazines which we think 
ought to be read by a significant proportion of adolescents: remember 
that Liberty was high with 51; Harper’s, 1; Scribner's, 4; Atlantic Monthly, 
o; Forum, 0; Readers Digest, 1. 

Why aren’t these magazines better represented? There are two possible 
answers: first, high-school students may have tried to read them, found 
them uninteresting or difficult, and have been repelled; or second, they 
may have had no contact with these magazines at school, and the price of 
25 and 35 cents may readily deter them from purchasing them. I am in- 
clined to this latter theory. I am of the opinion that if the Readers Digest 
were to sell for five cents, that it would be found among the highest ten of 
this group of magazines, instead of at the bottom. 


1. Liberty ..... §1 11. Good Housekeeping II 
2. Collier’s....... .. 27 12. Love Story 11 
3. True Story - . 22 13. Movie , II 
4. Saturday Evening Post 19 6. 14. American . 10 
5. Detective 16 15. McCall’s . 10 
6. Literary Digest... 14 16. Western 10 
7. Pictorial Review...... 14 — 
8. Popular Mechanics . oe oh 205 
g. Red Book... ; 13 . 

10. Delineator : 12 Other Magazines ae 435 


EDGAR DALE 
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SHALL SPEECH BE TAUGHT DIRECTLY 
OR INDIRECTLY? 


This is a discussion of the implications for speech and English teachers 
of an experiment carried on at the University High School, Madison, Wis- 
consin, under the direction of Dr. Gladys L. Borchers, associate professor 
of speech, University of Wisconsin. 

The purpose of this study was to discover whether speech should be 
taught directly or indirectly, and whether it should be taught in connec- 
tion with other subjects or as a separate course. The speech ability of 
sixty-two high-school Freshman was tested before and after taking speech 
in one of the three sections each taught by a different method. 

The first method, here designed as “‘indirect,’’ was comparable to speech 
training taught in connection with other subjects—English, history, sci- 
ence, etc.—where emphasis is placed on subject matter and the teacher, 
without the pupil’s knowledge, gives him indirect speech training. Pupils 
in this section did not make outstanding progress. The coefficient of reli- 
ability showing the difference in ability before and after taking the course 
was only 1.29. That difference is not a real one and this method cannot be 
recommended. 

The second method, labeled “direct,’’ was in marked contrast to the 
foregoing. The students’ attention was continually called away from sub- 
ject matter to the technique of speech. Classroom discussion was never 
on what was presented, but always on the style of presentation. This direct 
method was more successful than the indirect, showing a coefficient of re- 
liability of 3.22. Here there was at least a tendency toward improve- 
ment, which seems to show that the individual must be cognizant of 
speech weaknesses in order to improve his technique. 

The third group combined the indirect and direct method by calling at- 
tention to each individual’s speech difficulty, organizing for him a plan 
for improvement, and in addition discussing the subject matter used to 
bring about this improvement. The results in this group were encourag- 
ing. The coefficient of reliability of 4.06 shows that chances for improve- 
ment by this method are practically certain. The entire experiment seems 
to show that speech improvement cannot be assured unless speech as such 
is given direct consideration and that this training should be carried on in 
a course primarily designed for this purpose. 

The question that naturally arises in the mind of any interested person 
is, Would the same results follow in another school with other students 
with a teacher having different interests and training? This experiment 
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was carried on in a University High School by a teacher whose major in- 
terest was speech. With these questions in mind, an English major with a 
speech minor was invited to try the same experiment in the high school at 
Neenah, Wisconsin. She divided her groups in the same way but added a 
control group. This group at the beginning of the semester had the same 
speech ability as the other three groups. They were judged at the begin- 
ning and the end with those receiving speech training but were given no 
instruction in speech. The following table shows how closely the results 
follow those obtained in the Wisconsin experiment, the differences not 
only in the same direction but also in the same order. 








COEFFICIENTS OF 
RELIABILITY 











. Wisconsin 

Neenah High 
Group No. o.. No speech training | 5 Sspiisi 
Group No. r.. Indirect 2.37 1.29 
Group No. 2.. Direct 3.7 3.22 
Group No. 3.. Composite 5.2 4.06 











Giapys L. BoRCHERS 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Mapison, WISCONSIN 





“WHY NODS THE DREARY WORSHIPPER?” 


“Methought a voice within the tavern cried ‘Why nods the dreary wor- 
shipper outside?’ ” It was somewhat in the temper of Omar, if not quite 
in his spirit, that I determined to consider from within the problem of the 
teaching of coherence, paragraphing, and the use of connectives, rather 
than from without. Exposition of the usual type seemed not to have 
achieved much. To be sure, my pupils knew the terms, could define them, 
might even have been persuaded that a knowledge of them was good for 
their souls. I had the feeling, nevertheless, that coherence had remained 
merely a word, and connectives no more than a list of words. Something 
else was needed. What? I determined on criticism disguised as a puzzle. 

First, then, I informed the boys of the Coleridge prose theory, “Let 
each sentence beget the next,” instructing them that in the best prose 


acs 


passages there is one “inevitable” sentence order, determined by con- 
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nectives, repetition of words and phrases, sense of the passage, any transi- 
tional device. Neither mind nor heart seemed stirred by these revelations. 

Next, I asked the class to discover the “‘inevitable’”’ sentence order of 
the following jumble of sentences: 


The goods in the shop are English, but they are sold by French clerks. In and 
out amongst the motley crowd of prosperous English merchants, curious Yankee 
tourists, and pushing Irish cabmen, glide the sombre priest and the gray nun 
with her pale and downcast face. The hotels, kept in the English style, have 
French waiters and French cooks. Through the quaint streets, which have been 
piously named for some old saints, pass the modern electric cars. 


A few minutes cogitation, then the cries of distress, ““But, Sir, these sen- 
tences don’t ‘beget’ each other!” “Correct,” I returned, “they don’t, be- 
cause it’s a poor paragraph, but what about this one?” 

Thereupon, I dictated the following collection of sentences: 


The Bastile was surrendered after a slight resistance, and many of its de- 
fenders were pitilessly massacred. A greater enterprise was now to be attempt- 
ed. The Bastile was to the Parisians an expressive symbol of the despotism 
under which they and their fathers had groaned. Both governor and garrison 
quailed before the countless multitude of their assailants. But the garrison was 
feeble in number and irresolute in spirit. It seemed hopeless for a mob to at- 
tempt the overthrow of the famous citadel, with its ponderous drawbridges, its 
massive walls, its lofty towers, its artillery which could inflict injuries so terrible 
upon the undefended besiegers. 


This is the paragraph corrected: 


A greater enterprise was now to be attempted. The Bastile was to the Pari- 
sians an expressive symbol of the despotism under which they and their fathers 
had groaned. It seemed hopeless for a mob to attempt the overthrow of the 
famous citadel, with its ponderous drawbridges, its massive walls, its lofty tow- 
ers, its artillery which could inflict injuries so terrible upon the undefended be- 
siegers..... But the garrison was feeble in number and irresolute in spirit. 
Both governor and garrison quailed before the countless multitude of their 
assailants. The Bastile was surrendered after a slight resistance, and many of 
its defenders were pitilessly massacred.—R. Mackenzie, History of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 


The response this time was very different. The relation between “Bas- 
tile’ and “citadel,” between “garrison . . . . spirit,” and “‘quailed” and 
“surrendered” was quickly perceived. ‘A knowledge of coherence might, 
after all, own some usefulness; at least paragraphs possessing it were easier 
to reconstruct, and that’s something,’ one sensed that the class were 
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thinking. I felt that they were entering “within” the meaning of coher- 
ence, and a few similar exercises would be sufficient to keep them there. 

This passage, for instance, from Masefield’s Sard Harker was easy to 
put together. Very few missed it. 

As the dropping of water wears the stone, so the pelting of the sand wore the 
spirit. He rose up again to take stock of his whereabouts and to see if he could 
see a train-hand. Beyond the trucks, both in front and behind, were the high, 
closed yellow wooden Occidental freight-cars, marked with capacity marks in 
dull red. He saw the trucks forging and jolting ahead. The persistence of its 
small annoyance told on all things. The sand was merciless and pitiless, a little 
and a little and a little. Everything was dry with it, gritty, cracked, burnished. 
The chaparral bowed a little to it, the cactus seemed to put back its ears. The 
train lurched and jangled along the desert in a ceaseless pelt of sand. 


This is the paragraph corrected: 

He rose up again to take stock of his whereabouts and to see if he could see a 
train-hand. He saw the trucks forging and jolting ahead. Beyond the trucks, 
both in front and behind, were the high, closed, yellow wooden Occidental 
freight-cars, marked with capacity marks in dull red. The train lurched and 
jangled along the desert in a ceaseless pelt of sand. The sand was merciless and 
pitiless, a little and a little and a little. The chaparral bowed a little to it, the 
cactus seemed to put back its ears. Everything was dry with it, gritty, cracked, 
burnished. The persistence of its small annoyance told on all things. As the 
dropping of water wears the stone, so the pelting of the sand wore the spirit. — 
John Masefield, Sard Harker. 


“Train-hand” suggested “trucks”; “beyond the trucks” obviously 

came next; “freight-cars” and “train,” “pelt of sand” and “the sand 

. ”’; “little and little” and “a little’; “it” and “it’”’—really there was 

not much to it, once the signposts had been properly noted. And what a 

respect these lads discovered for Masefield! He was easy to put together 
because he wrote good paragraphs! 

Thus from “within” much was learned. ‘Why nods the dreary wor- 


shipper outside?”’ 
CHARLES Morris 

Mitton ACADEMY 
MILTON, Mass. 












































EDITORIAL 


The English Journal recently published an article by Isador Edel- 
man entitled ““The Danger in Words.” Mr. Edelman pointed out that 
Wanted: words often serve not merely as symbols of images or 
A Sound concepts but as cues for elaborate series of associations 
Conservatism with powerful emotional accompaniments. Thus, a 
clever demagogue may turn a word with a legitimate connotation 
into a vicious rabble-baiting device. Teachers of English will do well 
to consider this danger by giving at least as much attention to the 
emotional overtones as to the denotations of words. 

A well-known newspaper publisher’s recent crusade for “Amer- 
icanism” is a case in point. By means of a shrewd campaign of 
propaganda he has succeeded in associating with the word ‘‘Amer- 
icanism”’ a whole body of prejudices which are clearly remote from 
any defensible definition of the word. In this campaign he has been 
assisted by numerous too per cent “patriotic” organizations through 
whose efforts Americanism has come to mean, among large elements 
of the population, militarism, the suppression of free speech, race 
prejudice, industrial slavery, and economic feudalism. 

The insincerity of this Red-baiting campaign is emphasized by the 
fact that the Communist party numbers less than thirty thousand 
members throughout the United States, recruited chiefly from the 
ranks of penniless industrial workers, while the Fascist conspirators, 
according to the findings of the Dickstein committee, are found 
among the most powerful financial groups in the country. The curi- 
ous circumstance that educators like Judd, Dewey, Counts, and 
Kilpatrick are among the targets of the attack indicates that ‘‘Red’”’ 
has become a generic term for all critics of the status quo. 

The dynamite in words is revealed most clearly in the tendency to 
mass hysteria when periods of crisis come. Words like “Red,” ““Com- 
munist,” “pacifist,” and “agitator” are relied upon to silence coura- 
geous men and women in our schools and colleges who think in terms 
of progress and speak under the historic Constitutional guaranties of 
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free speech. Mrs. Dilling’s ridiculous catalogue, The Red Network, 
which includes the names of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and Senator 
Borah and nearly every other vital figure in public life today, is not 
merely a grotesque diversion; it is a symptom of a spreading disease. 

What the schools need, more than ever before, is a constructive 
conservatism. If we can conserve the daring spirit of the Revolu- 
tionary Fathers, the hatred of occupational slavery that consumed 
Abraham Lincoln, the hospitality that made America the asylum of 
the oppressed in all the earth, the passion for equality of race and 
creed, the impatience with militaristic arrogance, and the jealous 
concern for social justice—in short, if we can preserve and realize 
the “American dream,” we need have no fear of Fascist tactics. 
But to do this the schools must keep sound and pure the great words 
in the American tradition. Education must declare war upon decep- 
tive bombast. It must learn to shed less sweetness and more light. 

The National Council of Teachers of English has recognized the 
strategic function of classes in literature and composition in the 
building of the ideal of world-peace. These classes are equally re- 
sponsible for the development of civilized, democratic social atti- 
tudes. Nothing in the whole range of English objectives overshadows 
in importance the cultivation of tolerance of honest opinion and the 
faculty of critical discrimination both in reading and in oral and 
written expression. Precision in the use of words with social impli- 
cations, habits of careful investigation and wide, diversified reading 
of periodical sources, and robust appraisal of the forces controlling 
the editorial policies of the daily press should take a place beside the 
study of the classics and the writing of the conventional theme in 
the teacher’s daily objectives. 

Even now it is not too late for the schools to help avert the threat- 
ened catastrophe. The youth to whom the appeal for the suppres- 
sion of civil liberties will be most potent during the next decade are 
now in high school. They must now be fortified with deeply fixed 
habits of independent judgment and with strong loyalty to the basic 
doctrines of the Declaration of Independence and the Bill of Rights. 
Otherwise our long onward march toward a just social order may 


turn into a quick retreat to barbarism. 
Joun J. De Borer 













































USAGE COUNSEL 


VARIA 


From Mr. Rodney G. Dakin, English instructor in the Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, High School, on behalf of his students: 

(1) What is the rule for the use of the adverbs slow, slowly, and loud, loudly? 

(2) Is it ever correct to say Jt is me and Aren’t I? 

(3) What is the correct pronunciation of inquiry, programme, and envelope? 

(4) Is the word contact correctly used as a verb? 

(5) Are avigation and avigator new words? 


(1) The Dictionary of Modern English Usage says of slow, slowly, that 
of the conditions that determine the use of the two forms “‘the chief is 
that the adverb, & not the verb, should contain the real point; com- 
pare ‘We forged slowly ahead’ where the slowness is an unessentia] item, 
with ‘Sing as slow as you can,’ where the slowness is all that matters.”’ 
To this add that slow is the more emphatic, where command and decision 
are needed; that in the comparative and superlative we prefer slower and 
slowest to slowlier and slowltest; and that with both slow and loud, rhythm 
will sometimes prefer the monosyllable and sometimes the dissyllable. 
Such questions generally resolve themselves in speech. 

(2) There is substantial agreement that /¢ ts me is right colloquially, 
but that formally, and generally in writing except when reproducing 
dialogue, /¢ is J should be used. Of Aren’t 1? The New International Dic- 
tionary, second edition, observes: “‘A colloquial contraction of are not;- 
often used as if for am not in questions; as, Aren’t I?’’ The Oxford Dic- 
tionary does not include it in its Supplementary Volume (1933), as it 
should; and the expression had not come into use when the first volume 
was published in 1888. But it says of kindred forms: 

Negative forms colloquial and vulgar, found in dramatists and novelists 
since 17th c. are ar’n’t, a’n’t equalling are not, am not, e’n’t, ain’t equalling am 
not, is not, are not. 

In aren't I? it isan ignorant misspelling for one of these forms, of very 
recent origin, in southern England. There, the r not being sounded—and 
I think this is true of New England also—it makes little difference, though 
it might better be spelt am’t on the analogy of can’t for cannot. But in 
Scotland, Ireland, and the West, where the r is sounded, it is a ghastly 
word. Nevertheless, it is in use, and good usage exculpates it. 


22°? 
Pe > te 
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(3) Inquiry has its accent on the second syllable, and there is no au- 
thority otherwise. Similar words are acquiry and expiry, and all are in no 
sense doubtful. Programme has a long o in the first and a full short a in 
the last syllable, slighting neither vowel. Envelope is now fully Englished; 
the first vowel a short e, though om- is still permissible. 

(4) Contact is marked in the new Webster (1935) as “U.S. slang”’ in its 
use as a verb, to which may be added that it is as ugly as it is unneces- 
sary. 

(5s) Because the Latin mavis, “a ship,’’ had a verb navigo, “I sail, set 
sail,”’ it does not at all follow that avis, ‘‘a bird,” should have had a verb 
similarly derived; and, as a matter of fact, it did not. Avigation and avi- 
gator are not words at all, in any language; and they are wholly unneces- 
sary. The Latin for “I fly” is volo, and it implies “to move by means of 
wings.” 





Miss Lorraine King Bell, principal of the Monroe, Oklahoma, High 
School, asks: 


Is the sentence ‘‘Long’s assailants were to get fourteen thousand dollars” cor- 
rect? If so, how is “to get” used? If it is correct, does usage or construction 
make it so? 


To get is used in the common sense of “get, obtain, acquire, come to 
have.”’ It is one of the most useful words we have in English, and has 
always been one of the Common Words of the language, both literary and 
colloquial, and in the best use from time immemorial. The construction 
of were to get is that of the equally good am-to future, discussed last month, 
Henry Sweet’s compulsive mode, implying a binding arrangement in the 
past to become effective later. 

The silence of the textbooks regarding this, seventy years after William 
Dwight Whitney set it forth in his lectures ‘On the Principles of Lin- 
guistic Science’ and embodied it in 1867 in his “Language and the Study 
of Language” is incomprehensible. The new Webster, just published, has 
less to say in 1935 than it had in the edition of 1908, thus: 

Be. With the infinitive in various idiomatic phrases, usually expressing fu- 
turity or obligation; as, the book is to come; he was to be knighted; am I to thank 
you for this gift? 


In the sentence under consideration were to get expresses both futurity 
and obligation—of course; obligation implies futurity. 
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Mrs. Eliza Lord Jaquith writes from Talladega, Alabama, College to 
inquire: 

(1) If it is right to say “I feel kindly toward my neighbor” and “‘I feel keenly 
about that matter,” why is it not possible to say, “I feel bad/y about it,’’ when 
you mean that you are worried over it or are much concerned about it? 

(2) Formerly it was said, when speaking of hand-made articles as superior 
to those bought, “I don’t like boughten things.” Is that form used at all now? 


(1) Kindly is both adjective and adverb, keenly is only an adverb; 
there is, consequently, no possible objection to J feel kindly, but a real one 
to I feel keenly—certainly I should say J feel keen. Of the third sentence, 
the new Webster observes: 

Feel bad. To have a sense of physical ailment or mental suffering; also, to 


have sympathetic sorrow. 
Feel badly. To feel bad;—a usage disapproved by many authorities. 


But that does not settle the matter; dictionaries, by the terms of their 
compilation, do not and cannot keep pace with a language as alive as ours. 
So consult Sterling A. Leonard’s Current English Usage (1932), and there 
discover on page xv that the majority of eminent judges who passed upon 
the acceptability of expressions approve I felt badly about it ‘“‘as well 
established in good colloquial use,”’ and again, on page 136, the following: 

I felt badly about his death (established). A few of the linguists condemned 
this as “pedantic’’; others approved the expression as appropriate to formal, 
literary English; the majority of all the judges classified it as an acceptable col- 
loquialism. 


The reason for feeling bad having so much disapproval among women, 
in my opinion, is their unwillingness to do anything to jar the pedestal 
upon which they base the Madonna myth they cherish so. If it make them 
feel good (an expression exactly like the other and in no way obnoxious 
to them) there’s no reason why they shouldn’t have it. 

(2) Boughten was marked colloquial by the Century Dictionary in 1889; 
forty-six years later Webster states it is “Now dialectical.” It might be 
added that its use today seems always humorous. Thus language grows 
and changes from year to year. 

WALLACE RICE 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL: 


The Committee on International Relations is extremely anxious to find 
out what is being done in classrooms, assembly programs, and on special 
days for the development of better understanding of other peoples and 
good will toward them. 

The numerous requests from different parts of the country and from 
various types of schools for the bulletin offered by the committee at the 
November meeting of the Council show the interest of teachers in this 
field and their sincere desire to meet a growing need. 

The information may be offered in the form of notes, comments, or 
articles explaining devises, procedures, and materials used. Original 
poems, songs, and plays are among the materials sought. Please state the 
grade, name of school, and name of teacher, when giving the information. 

Send all information to Ida T. Jacobs, Roosevelt High School, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





IN MEMORIAM 


The National Council of Teachers of English extends sympathy to the 
New York City Association in the sudden and tragic loss of Miss Gladys 
M. Cripps, chairman of the English department of the Port Richmond 
High School, and president of the New York City Association, who was 
instantly killed on February 12 while standing in a safety zone on Broad- 
way. Miss Cripps made her first appearance in our national group at the 
1934 meeting in Washington as a director elected by the New York City 
Association. With her youth, charm, and strong leadership she would 
have rendered great services to youth and to the profession. 





SYMPOSIUM ON LITERATURE AVAILABLE 


Reprints of the symposium on “Literature and Revolution,” which 
appeared in the College Edition in March, are ready for distribution. 
Fifteen cents each for single copies; ten cents each in quantities of twenty- 
five or more. 
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THE BEST SELLERS 
January 21 to February 13" 


FICTION 


1. A House Divided, by Pearl S. Buck. January 21. (R.& H.) $2.50. 

2. Heaven’s My Destination, by Thornton Wilder. January 2. (Harp.) 
$2.50. 
3. Woman in Love, by Kathleen Norris. January 25. (D. D.) $2.00. 
4. Good-bye, Mr. Chips, by James Hilton. June 8. (L. B.) $1.25. 
5. Road of Ages, by Robert Nathan. February 1. (Knopf) $2.50. 
6. The Forty Days of Musa Dagh, by Franz Werfel. November 30. 
(Viking) $3.00. 

7. Lost Horizon, by James Hilton. Hawthornden Prize Ed. October r. 
(Morrow) $2.50. 

8. Another Caesar, by Alfred Neumann. January 21. (Knopf) $2.50. 

9. Hornets’ Nest, by Helen Ashton. January 22. (Macm.) $2.50 

10. Romany, by Eleanor Smith. January 31. (B. M.) $2.50. 


GENERAL 

1. Why Not Try God? by Mary Pickford. November 9. (Kinsey) 
$1.00. 

2. While Rome Burns, by Alexander Woollcott. March 5, 1934. (Vi- 
king) $2.75. 

3. Skin Deep, by E. C. Phillips. November 27. (Vang.) $2.00. 

4. Personal History, by Vincent Sheean. February 1. (D. D.) $3.00. 

5. 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, by Kallet and Schlink. January 12, 1933. 
(Vang.) $2.00. 

6. Heaven High—Hell Deep, by Norman Archibald. January 1s. 
(Boni) $2.50. 

7. The American Diplomatic Game, by Pearson and Brown. January 
17. (D. D.) $3.00. 

8. The Primrose Path, by Ogden Nash. February 14. (S. & S.) $2.50. 

9. Rats, Lice and History, by Hans Zinsser. February 8. (L. B.) $2.75. 

10. Wine from These Grapes, by Edna St. V. Millay. November r. 
(Harp.) $2.00. 

* Reprinted, by permission, from the Retail Bookseller of the Baker & Taylor Co., 
55 Fifth Ave., New York City. Ranking is based upon actual count of the Baker & 


Taylor Co.’s sales throughout the country during the period indicated. Only current 
books are included. 



































NEWS AND NOTES 


THE PERIODICALS 
PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


American educators received with considerable interest the report of a 
year or so ago concerning the apparent collapse of progressive methods 
in the educational system of Soviet Russia. In the December, 1934, issue 
of Educational Method Timothy A. Beresney summarizes the history of 
progressive education in Soviet schools. According to this account, which 
was written in October, 1933, the first step of the Soviet government was 
to abolish social and national discriminations in the schools. Shortly 
thereafter the decree went forth that textbooks should be abolished from 
the schools in general. The familiar slogans of progressive education were 
put into operation. For some time there were no separate subjects in the 
schools and education was presumed to be centered around the study of 
real work and methods of accomplishing it. In 1923, however, it was 
thought desirable to divide the curriculum into three subjects: Nature, 
Labor, and Society. 

During the last decade the teachers themselves complained that the 
system was inefficient and a return to the more formal subject instruction 
was noticeable as early as 1925. In 1931—the head of the Department of 
Social Education had shortly before declared that the card system was 
more suitable to the laboratory method of teaching than textbooks—the 
Central Committee of the Communist party made a sweeping decision to 
do away with all radical aspirations and to put the whole matter of school 
instruction on the practical basis of teaching separate school disciplines. 
Today the Soviet schools have a relatively fixed curriculum and stabilized 
school texts. 


What are motion pictures for? Dr. Edgar Dale, author of How to Ap- 
preciate Motion Pictures, raises this question in a vigorous and challenging 
editorial in the Educational Research Bulletin for December 12, 1934. Of 
the three possible objectives of the photoplay—escape, diversion, and in- 
sight—Dr. Dale categorically rejects the first. “We cannot solve our 
problems by running away from them. Morphine may deaden pain, but 
it does not cure the disease.” 

A screen with vitality, one that tells the truth with skill, that deals 
with such problems as worthy life-goals, marriage, life in the slums, what 
it feels like to be evicted or on relief, is the real need of the American 
people. There is a place for the motion picture of diversion, refreshment, 
and humor; but we can dispense with the implied solutions of “Gabriel 
Over the White House,” with its proposal for a Fascist dictator and its 
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portrayal of the United States in the réle of militaristic bully, and of other 
photoplays with equally vicious assumptions. 


The panel method as a teaching device is enjoying increasing popular- 
ity among progressive teachers. J. Orin Powers and Florence Massey 
Black report a successful experiment with the panel method in the Febru- 
ary, 1935, issue of Progressive Education. A class of seventh-grade pupils 
studying the general semester topic, “The Interdependence of Nations 
and of Men,” explored a number of the subtopics by means of this method. 
After the teacher had set the objectives, organized them into groups, and 
evolved the topics, the class devoted three days to collecting data and 
selecting a panel which worked on the question, while the rest of the 
group followed an outline of subject matter. The room was equipped with 
nine large tables arranged in the form of a horseshoe. There were several 
blackboards, two bulletin boards, a library of approximately five hundred 
books, lockers, and a filing cabinet. Following the day on which the panel 
discussion took place, the pupil chairman summarized the ideas advanced 
and the rest of the class was admitted to the discussion. Members of the 
panel used original charts or graphs to illustrate statements. 

At the conclusion of a four-week period tests were administered to this 
group and to two others, one a control group and the other a class follow- 
ing the Morrison unit plan. The panel group was distinctly superior to 
each of the others. The panel and the Morrison group were then ex- 
changed and at the end of another four weeks the panel group again 
proved definitely superior to the others. 

Although the authors conclude that pupils of junior high school age are 
able to work and think independently to the extent required for the suc- 
cessful use of the panel method, they sound a few notes of warning. Fora 
successful functioning of the panel the objectives must be clearly defined 
and the subject matter limited to that which contributes to the realization 
of the objective. If the panel is made too informal, it may prove a failure. 
On the other hand, the teacher’s plans must be flexible enough to meet 
the needs of a changing and sometimes unexpected situation. 

Comments of two of the pupils unconsciously revealed the distinct ad- 
vantages of the plan: “Before I come to a panel I wonder what I know 
and after a panel I have lots of ideas.” “I don’t remember that I said 
much, but I listened and learned.” 


Suggestions for finding increased funds for the college library are 
offered by Professor John Dale Russell, of the University of Chicago, in 
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the February 1, 1935, issue of the Library Journal. Although most library 
experts believe that classification must be done individually for each 
library, much money could be saved by utilizing the centralized service 
for classification, such as that now provided by the Library of Congress. 
With a dynamic curriculum almost any system that would give a book a 
fixed location with respect to other books is as good a plan as may be 
expected. Moreover, many colleges have purchased more duplicate copies 
than have been necessary. A library provides much better service to stu- 
dents when the funds are expended for a wide range of books than when 
expended for duplicate copies of a single book. It is true that the demand 
for duplicate copies arises principally from too great a dependence upon 
the textbook method of teaching, and a restriction on the purchase of 
duplicate copies might therefore result in an improved quality of in- 
struction, as well as in economy for the library. 

The case of a small college that was on the point of closing for lack of 
funds illustrates another method of raising library funds. This college 
possessed a large number of extremely valuable books which were never 
used by the college in any way. Salvaging this material by sale to a re- 
search library enabled the institution to keep alive for several years. 

More important still is the advantage of co-operative purchase. In- 
vestigation for a group of denominational colleges recently revealed that 
the cost of books would be about 40 per cent less if the purchasing were 
done co-operatively. 


Criticism of the findings of Dr. L. J. O’Rourke, who recently conducted 
a nation-wide study of English usage in the schools, is made by Janet 
Rankin Aiken, of Columbia University, in the December issue of A meri- 
can Speech. Miss Aiken points out that a number of the usages which 
O’Rourke classifies as violations of essentials are declared by judges re- 
porting in the Leonard survey as good English. For example, “Do you 
know who they were waiting for this morning?’ is declared in the 
O’Rourke survey to be an error in essentials, but is approved as good 
English by three-fourths of the Leonard survey judges and by the New 
Oxford Dictionary. Other errors listed in the O’Rourke test forms are 
errors which nobody makes or are mere archaisms. 


The whole matter of the transfer of training is resurrected in an inter- 
esting report by Dr. Rachel Salisbury in the December, 1934, issue of the 
Journal of Educational Research. Miss Salisbury, who discussed training 
in outlining recently in the English Journal, here attempts to discover the 
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transfer of training in large school organizations. In this experiment, 
which was conducted in English classes in four mid-western high schools, 
an attempt was made to measure the influence of specific training in out- 
lining upon intelligence scores, mental age, reading comprehension, read- 
ing rate, reasoning, and performance in some similar study situation where 
transfer of training might be expected to occur. Some of the conclusions 
follow: 

1. Training in the conscious use of outlining as a method of study, when 
taught through practice with general materials, will transfer to specific 
study situations. 

2. The mental skills involved in outlining and summarizing produce 
improvement in general thinking or reasoning ability, as tested by prob- 
lems not related to the specific school curriculum. 

3. Training in logical organization of the sort produces marked im- 
provement in reading ability. 

4. Improvement in reading and reasoning can be achieved in the pub- 
lic schools under normal classroom conditions by giving pupils directed 
practice in outlining and summarizing. 


Calvin H. Ramsay, an instructor in the University of Missouri High 
School, demonstrates the feasibility of conducting diagnostic and remedial 
work in the small junior-senior high school with limited facilities. He 
demonstrates by a tabulation of test scores in pre-tests and check-up tests 
that both rate and comprehension can be measurably improved if a 
systematic program of remedial instruction is instituted. He concludes 
that teachers need not hesitate to undertake diagnostic testing and 
remedial work in the small junior-senior high school even when the 
facilities are limited, and that, in the judgment of the teachers remedial 
instruction carries over to regular classroom instruction. Mr. Ramsay’s 
report is found in the December, 1934, Clearing House. 


In the same magazine Mr. John R. Barnes, principal of the Grosse 
Point High School, answers the question, “What should an American 
graduate know in respect to recreation?” He enlarges upon the following 
general theses: “He should know what opportunities his community af- 
fords for the creative use of leisure time; he should have made definite 
progress in the development of a set of relative values with which he may 
evaluate the innumerable opportunities which offer themselves for the 
investment of his leisure hours; he should have convictions which result 
in action with respect to his obligation to give some portion of his leisure 
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time to community service; he should be able to do at least one thing on 
an avocational basis; he should grow in personality through appreciation 
of the results of the activity of others. 


A vigorous protest against conformity in junior-college English is 
registered by Zaidee E. Green, a teacher of English in Duquesne Univer- 
sity, Pittsburgh, in the November, 1934, Junior College Journal. Ad- 
mitting that students who plan to go on to the senior college or profes- 
sional school should be given the conventional course in English, Miss 
Green insists that there is no room for imitation in the organization of 
terminal courses for students who do not plan to go beyond the junior- 
college level. To such it matters little whether they have heard of or 
whether they forget to italicize zbid., but it matters a great deal if they 
are inadequately equipped to meet the vital problems of everyday life. 

The first-year course in English should place much more emphasis 
upon letter-writing than we find in the standard Freshman English 
course. Instruction in the preparation of reports (as for clubs of various 
sorts), and the writing of criticisms of plays and novels should receive 
attention. There should be much extemporaneous discussion in class of 
plays, motion pictures, lectures, sermons, and novels. The student should 
receive special aid in his attempts at creative writing. 

The standard Sophomore survey course is likewise unsatisfactory as a 
terminal course in the junior college. The survey of literary history 
should be reduced toa review of the great literary periods in approximately 
three weeks’ time. After that there should be intensive study of major 
literary types, with abundant reading on the part of the student of out- 
standing examples of each type. 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


More than twelve hundred German scholars are refugees from the 
Hitler terror, according to a report by Walter Kocschnig in a recent news 
bulletin of the Institute of International Education. Chiefly through the 
aid of the Emergency Committee for the Aid of Displaced German 
Scholars and the faculty of the New School of Social Research, go of these 
scholars have found places in the United States. It is estimated that of 
the remaining scholars 270 will be taken over on permanent tenure by 
universities and research laboratories by the end of the current scholastic 
year. Special steps are being taken for opening up permanent positions 
for 100 German scholars in museums and libraries, while 25 scholars will 
probably find permanent places through the development of special 
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groups of research teams, such as the team for the development of the 
Biological Institute in Warsaw. 


The recent discussions of the stage of culture in the South lent special 
interest to Mr. H. L. Mencken’s article, ‘The South Astir,” in the 
January, 1935, issue of the Virginia Quarterly Review. After making his 
routine denouncement of reformers—Utopian and prohibitionist—he 
undertakes an evaluation of the new spirit which is purported to be 
spreading over the South. Particularly under the leadership of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, which enjoys a tradition of free speech, a new 
attitude of objectivity and self-criticism is replacing the old hypocrisy, 
and the only fly which Mr. Mencken discerns in the ointment is the per- 
sistence of religious orthodoxy in the South. It is this “curious Southern 
tolerance of theological buncombe and distinction” which Mr. Mencken 
holds responsible for the success of the Anti-Saloon League and the na- 
tion’s “clown show,” both of which are traceable to the “‘activities of the 
ecclesiastical mountebanks.”” But even here Mr. Mencken finds a ray 
of light. The church, he alleges, “‘still produces enough demagogues to 
make it a nuisance, but it is also beginning to develop more seemly lead- 
ers.’’ Nevertheless, helping to get rid of the incubus of Puritanism, ‘“‘a 
hopeless hog wallow of superstition and pseudo-intellectualism,”’ remains, 
in Mr. Mencken’s judgment, the first task of every enlightened Southerner. 


One hardly knows whether to classify the following quotations from the 
Nazi press as comic or tragic. They were compiled by John Gunther for 
the Nation, which published two pages of them on February 6, 1935. 
These are a few of the most astounding: 

Adolf Hitler is the real Holy Ghost.—Dr. Kerrl, chairman of the Prussian 
Diet. 

The creator of mankind appeared 2,000 years ago in the form of Christ. To- 
day God reveals himself to the German people again in the form of Hitler.— 
Welt des Kaufmanns. 

The Jew means the same to the white races morally as plague, consumption, 
and syphilis mean to humanity hygienically —William Kube, Westftlische 
Landes-Zeitung. 

The absence of all-round abilities in women is directly to be attributed to the 
fact that woman is vegetative-—Dr. Rosenberg. 


Auctioning off Shakespeare folios is material for dramatic narrative, 
and William Leete employs it successfully in his essay, “Not of an Age, 
but for All Time,” in the January, 1935, Theatre Arts Monthly. It isa 
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brief description of tense moments preceding the sale at auction in New 
York last fall of a famous copy of the first folio edition of Shakespeare’s 
plays and other less valuable documents. Mr. Leete comments that Mr. 
Shakespeare, who must have seen pirated editions of his plays, would, in 
all probability, be amazed if he should know the excitement caused by 
the sale of one of these folios. 

The first folio edition which contained nearly a thousand pages and 
measured about 13 inches by 8} inches, each page with two columns, con- 
sisted of about 250 copies, of which 79 are in the Folger Shakespeare 
Library in Washington. The copy which Mr. Leete here refers to brought 
$9,750 at auction, but he adds that the Earl of Rosebery’s copy of a 
perfect first folio brought £14,500. 


Recent books recommended by Miss Florence Boeckel as valuable in 
the development of international goodwill include the following: 


One Hell of a Business, by Engelbrecht. McBride. $1.00. 

Peace with Honor, by Milne. Dutton. $2.00. 

Religion Renounces War, by Van Kirk. Wyllis Clark. $2.00. 

Empire in the East, edited by Barnes. Doubleday, Doran. $3.25. 

Public Affairs—a quarterly. New York Institute of Pacific Relations. 
$2.00 a year. 

War, by Burns. London: The Bodley-Head. 3s. 6d. 

Must We Have War? by Hencken. Bruce Humphries. $2.50. 

Challenge to Death. London: Constable. 5s. 

World without War, by Smithells. Toronto: Dent. $0.75. 

Tin Soldiers, by Wohlforth. King. $2.00. 

Taps, by Lazo. Bruce Humphries. $1.25. 

The Christian and the Next War, by Droff. London: Phillip Allen. 2s. 6d. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Frep B. Mit_ert—associate professor of English at the University 
of Chicago; editor of Manley and Rickert’s Contemporary American Liter- 
ature; co-author of The Art of the Drama; and author-editor of the forth- 
coming Contemporary British Literature. 

ALBERT H. MArcKWARDT—A.B., A.M., Ph.D., University of Michi- 
gan; assistant professor of English, University of Michigan; assistant 
editor of the Early Modern English Dictionary. 

Max J. HerzBErRG—principal of the Weequahic High School, Newark, 
New Jersey; chairman of the English Curriculum Committee of Newark 
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High Schools; chairman of the Radio Committee and co-chairman of 
the Recreational Reading Committee of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. 

D. H. CorKRAN—B.A., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecti- 
cut; M.A., Harvard University; teacher of English in the North Shore 
Country Day School and chairman of the English department; instructor 
in the Winnetka Graduate Teacher’s College; contributor to various edu- 
cational journals. 

Errre A. Hutt—A.B., M.A., University of Nebraska; teacher of Eng- 
lish in the Irving Junior High School, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Kart H. PLatzEr—teacher of English in the Newark, New Jersey, 
high schools. 

O. W. KoLtperc—speech teacher and debate coach at the Lead, South 
Dakota, High School. 

VicToRIA BEAUDIN JoHNSON—M.A., University of Detroit; teacher 
of English in the Highland Park (Michigan) High School; contributor of 
poetry to the Detroit News, National Journal of Education, and the new 
poetry anthology, Michigan Poets. 































BOOKS 


THE “AMERICAN WRITERS SERIES” 


The “American Writers Series” is making a valuable contribution to 
the materials readily available for the study of American literature in col- 
lege and university classes. Individual volumes dealing with Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Hamilton and Jefferson, Irving, Longfellow, Thoreau, and 
Whitman! have already been published, and others concerned with 
Bryant, Cooper, Holmes, Lowell, Mark Twain, Poe, Paine, and Whittier 
are promised for the near future. Each volume contains, or is to contain, 
representative selections of its author’s work together with a critical in- 
troduction, a bibliography, and notes. 

These books combine a number of virtues. First, the general editor, 
Professor Harry Hayden Clark, has selected as editors of the various 
volumes a group of whom all are competent and some are distinguished 
American scholars, and the editing of the seven volumes which have al- 
ready appeared is on the whole admirable. Second, the selections offered 
for study are representative and generous, averaging about four hundred 
pages per volume, with three hundred and fifty words of prose to the page. 
Third, the scholarly aids to understanding and further study are sound 
and unusually extensive, including introductions of over fifteen thousand 
words, notes covering ten or more pages, and annotated bibliographies of 
from sixty-five to one hundred and sixty items. Fourth, the format is at- 
tractive: the volumes are of pocket size and should be pleasing to stu- 
dents, while the type is easily legible and the paper sufficiently opaque. 
And perhaps it is not idle to add that, fifth, the price has recently been 
reduced to a dollar a volume. 

The selections have been chosen to represent each author’s develop- 
ment and all the significant phases of his work rather than simply his 


t Ralph Waldo Emerson. Edited by Frederick I. Carpenter. Pp. lvii+456. Alex- 
ander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson. Edited by Frederick C. Prescott. Pp. Ixxxi+ 
422. Nathaniel Hawthorne. Edited by Austin Warren. Pp. xci+368. Washington Irv- 
ing. Edited by Henry A. Pochmann. Pp. cxiv+389. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Edited by Odell Shepard. Pp. lxiv+371. Henry David Thoreau. Edited by Bartholow 
V. Crawford. Pp. lxxii+379. Walt Whitman. Edited by Floyd Stovall. Pp. lxiii+426. 
New York: American Book Co., 1934. 
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highest achievement. The choices have been carefully made, and though 
some readers may regret the omission of favorite passages, as I, for ex- 
ample, regret the absence from the Emerson volume of many illuminating 
comments from Emerson’s Journals, the omissions are usually balanced 
by valuable inclusions, and all the books contain large and meaty por- 
tions of American literature. As a rule, only whole works have been in- 
cluded; Professor Warren, for example, has wisely refrained from printing 
chapters from Hawthorne’s novels. However, the Hawthorne volume in- 
cludes valuable selections from the American Notebooks as well as the 
prefaces to The House of Seven Gables, The Blithedale Romance, and The 
Marble Faun, while Professor Pochmann has almost of necessity had to 
represent by selected chapters a number of Irving’s works. 

The notes in all the volumes have been intelligently made and should 
be useful to the student and general reader. The method of referring to 
the notes, however, is not uniform throughout the series. The notes are 
placed at the end, and while the selections from Irving, Thoreau, Hamil- 
ton, and Jefferson have helpful key-numbers in the text to indicate the 
existence of comments, the volumes devoted to Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, and Whitman lack such keys, so that their notes lie hidden 
at the back where only the adventurous student will find them. 

The introductions and bibliographies should prove of especial interest 
to advanced students and teachers. Though the introductions are not all 
composed on the same pattern, they are all critical analyses, and each 
attempts to give an integrated view of the mind and art of its subject 
rather than a sketch of his life. They have been carefully planned and 
thoughtfully written; they are always adequate and often stimulating. 
The absence of biographical detail has been in part compensated for by 
the inclusion in each volume of a chronological table listing the important 
dates in the author’s life. Professor Pochmann in his excellent introduc- 
tion to Irving has been somewhat more generous than the other editors 
in relating the life of his author, and his essay.is perhaps accordingly one 
of the most readable. Special attention should be called also to the intro- 
ductions by Professor Warren and Professor Shepard. Professor Warren 
has written an admirably discerning and well-balanced criticism of Haw- 
thorne. And Professor Shepard’s study of Longfellow is a masterpiece. 
With a rare combination of historical understanding and critical poise, he 
has stressed appreciatively Longfellow’s great importance to his age and 
to his art, and at the same time has urbanely tempered critical mercy with 
justice. 

The introductions are fully documented; indeed, perhaps this series 
most prides itself—and justly—on the care with which it reveals to the 
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student the sources of scholarly knowledge. This emphasis on documen- 
tation should make the volumes very useful to serious students, and if a 
few of the editors have occasionally slipped into the easy fault of over- 
footnoting, the sources at least do not suffer. 

The items in the bibliographies have been carefully chosen and in- 
telligently annotated. Though the emphasis has rightly been on studies 
which have appeared since the compilation of the bibliographies in the 
Cambridge History of American Literature, all the most important editions 
and biographical, bibliographical, and critical studies have been included, 
so that these bibliographies provide an excellent starting-point for more 
advanced investigation. 

The ‘“‘American Writers Series”’ has, in brief, two special contributions 
to make to the academic study of American literature. Beginning where 
the college anthologies end, it provides a fuller representation of the works 
of many of the most important American authors than can be so easily 
procured elsewhere, and it offers in addition more valuable aids to study, 
in its critical introductions, notes, and bibliographies, than are to be 


found in any comparable volumes. 
Tuomas CLARK POLLOCK 
Oxut0 STATE UNIVERSITY 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Better Think Twice About It. By Luigi Pirandello. Dutton. $3.00. (Nobel 

Prize.) 

A collection of merry Sicilian tales deftly conveying scorn and pity. The title story 
is a richly humorous description of an old man’s marriage and his curious method of 
working out his own happiness and that of his young wife. The Enoch Arden plot in 
“The Quick and the Dead” reveals an unintentional bigamist and his neighbors at- 
tempting to solve the right and wrong of an impossible situation. All are deeply human 
stories full of Pirandello’s best wit and the philosophy of a man troubled by the ironies 
of life where “nothing is right but anything may be.” 


A House Divided. By Pearl S. Buck. Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.50. 


The third volume of a triology of The House of Wang. In The Good Earth farmer 
Wang built up a fortune; in Sons Wang’s son, “The Tiger,” became a war lord; in A 
House Divided ‘The Tiger’s” son, Wang Yuan (a symbol of New China), hated war 
and broke away from his father’s authority, looking to foreigners for wisdom and en- 
lightenment. Yuan had gone far in spirit and in learning from his peasant ancestor, 
but retained a love for the good earth. With deepest sympathy and understanding Mrs. 
Buck writes of the problems of patriotic Yuan and of those of his sisters and cousins, 
who cry, “We have been sleeping.” The style reflects the changes in life and custom in 
China. 
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Delay in the Sun. By Anthony Thorne. Literary Guild (January). $2.50. 

The story of a variegated group of tourists traveling through Spain by motor-bus. 
A strike leaves them stranded in Querinda, and immediately there is a clash of tempera- 
ments such as comes when a group of strange people are thrown together in an unde- 
sired situation. After a short time they go on, but the current of life for most of them 
has altered. The philosophy of the book, as expressed by Julian, is, ‘We are always in 
the middle of a sentence,” the punctuation and completion of which may be determined 
by conditions and incidents. 


A Man Called Cervantes. By Bruno Frank. Viking. $2.50. 

Mr. Frank has written a powerful and convincing story of a personality that might 
have been Cervantes—the author of Don Quixole. Cervantes is known to have been a 
tax collector for Philip II of Spain, and an excellent study of Philip and of his times 
makes it easier to understand the development of the story of Don Quixote in the 
author’s mind. 


Personal History. By Vincent Sheean. Literary Guild (February). $3.00 

Sheean was at first a reporter, but his brilliant and sympathetic mind led him to 
reflect upon the causes and consequences of those human conflicts which he saw in far 
away places. He retains his illusions and his hopes for a better understanding of the 
rights of the individual and for a more justly organized society. He writes of many 
strange adventures—of African wars, revolution in China and Russia, and of the Zion 
movement as he saw it in Palestine. 


Tilting with the Windmill. By William Avery Barras. Cranbury, New Jersey: 
Arthur L. Burroughs. $2.50. 
This collection of essays pleads for more abundant living, for a few quiet hours, fora 
greater serenity and wholesomeness in our outlook, and for greater tolerance and help 
fulness in old and young. 


The Hound of Ireland. By Donn Byrne. D. Appleton-Century. $2.00. 

In this intensely interesting, diversified collection of short stories by the author of 
Messer Marco Polo, the title story concerns a prized wolfhound—the last of his breed. 
There is a touch of the supernatural in “Mrs. Dutton Intervenes,” but to many the most 
interesting is “Bargain Price,” the story of the Chinese gentleman who learns from a 
New York gangster the finest methods of murder—and uses one of them. 


Bright Mexico. By Larry Barreto. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.00. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barreto went to Mexico for a week’s vacation and were so fascinated 
that they wanted to buy a home. They have written a jolly, informative book, just be 
cause they enjoyed the country. There is something of the history of Mexico, but chiefly 
just a colorful, adventurous story of an interesting land and its people. 


So You're Going to the Mediterranean. By Clara E. Laughlin. Houghton Mifflin. 
$3.00. 
A traveler who goes to the Mediterranean almost every year disclaims the intention 
of writing Baedeker facts, and limits herself to an attempt to write of those things that 
may be helpful and illuminating to the inexperienced traveler. 
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Mount Peacock. By Marie Mauron. Translated by F. L. Lucas. Macmillan. 
$1.75. 

To Mount Peacock, a French village of 120 people, Marie Mauron came as teacher 
and secretary to the quaint old mayor. With delightful gayety she tells of her experi- 
ences in the little settlement which is fighting progress, and draws charming portraits 
of the kind, easy-going inhabitants. 


Six Sides to a Man. By Merrill Moore. Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 

Louis Untermeyer, in an epilogue, says, “Moore has written over twelve hundred 
sonnets any score of which might make a poet’s reputation.”’ Dr. Moore, in his early 
thirties, has many and varied interests and has written his 25,000 sonnets “during 
pauses in traffic, etc.” 


Journeyman. By Erskine Caldwell. Viking. $4.50. 

This story of an itinerant preacher in a backwood Georgia community is limited to 
1,475 copies, possibly for fear of suppression. The characters are unreal and legendary, 
but they provide the author opportunities, in which he delights, to prick conventional 


religious organizations. 


The Power of Non-Violence. By Richard B. Gregg. Lippincott. $2.50. 

A lucid exposition of the point of view that non-violent resistance (not non-resist- 
ance) is the only effective solution to the problems of democracy in the long run. War 
and the class struggle are realistically considered, and the objections to pacificism 
coolly and objectively weighed—and found wanting. 

Social Judgment. By Graham Wallas. Harcourt, Brace. $1.50. 

Professor Wallas’ thesis in this posthumous series of essays is the composite charac- 
ter of judgment—the harmonious functioning of scientific understanding and emotion, 
or what the ancients called “wisdom.” The approach is from the psychological, philo- 
sophical, aesthetic, economic, and religious angles. 

Moor Born. Wy Dan Totheroh. French. $1.50. 

\ powerful five-act play based upon an episode in the life of the three Brénte sisters. 
\ccording to this version Charlotte prevents Emily from ascribing the authorship of 
the immortal Wuthering Heights to their less talented brother, Branwell. 


Sonnets and Lyrics. By Katharine Shepard Hayden. Bruce-Humphreys. $1.75. 
A notable collection of verse, sincere and intense, yet written with apparent ease. 
Many of the musical and descriptive passages are unforgettable. 


Dostoevsky. By Avrahm Yarmolinsky. Harcourt. $3.75. 

Dostoevsky as the insistent proponent of Christianity and the church, pictured 
against the ferment of Russia’s nineteenth-century radicalism. A very readable ac- 
count, analyzing the personal psychological elements which the tragedian projected 
into his novels, and flecked with an occasional treatise on what the Freudians have to 
say about this brooding, soul-dredging epileptic. 


The Economic Consequences of the New Deal. By Benjamin Stolberg and War- 
ren Jay Vinton. Harcourt, Brace. $1.00 
A rhetorical attack upon the fundamental policies of the New Deal, the fundamental 
burden of which is that the New Deal has strengthened finance capital at the expense of 
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the poor. A very quotable concluding sentence reveals the level of the devastating 
invective maintained throughout: “There is nothing the New Deal has so far done 
that could not have been done better by an earthquake.” 


My House of Life: An Autobiography. By Jessie B. Rittenhouse. Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.50. 


Founder of the Poetry Society of America, anthologist of the Little Book of Modern 
Verse, and leader of the movement for the appreciation of contemporary poetry, Miss 
Rittenhouse is in a position to produce a valuable chronicle of one phase of the literary 
life of our time. She has written the story of her life with understanding and humor, 
and has succeeded not only in informing, but in entertaining the reader. 


Plays of American Life. By Fred Eastman. Samuel French. $2.50. 


A distinguished group of plays setting forth the humanitarian point of view on many 
of the important issues facing America and humanity in crisis. 


The Georgian Scene: A Literary Panorama. By Frank Swinnerton. Farrar & 

Rinehart. $3.50. 

A delightfully clever and withal earnest survey of contemporary British literature, 
presented in the form of illuminating biographical sketches by an outstanding English 
critic. Beginning with Henry James, Mr. Swinnerton covers a quarter of a century of 
writing by means of brilliant, brief, descriptive flashes and fascinating anecdotes. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Gathered into One Volume. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $3.00. 

This new edition of the complete works of Shakespeare supplies a long-felt want in 
combining distinguished editorial scholarship with typographical excellence in a single 
inexpensive volume. The attractiveness of each page is marred somewhat by the fact 
that the type shines through. 


Ludwig Lewisohn, the Artist and His Method. By Adolph Gillis. Duffield Green. 
$1.50. 
A brief appreciation and biographical sketch of the great stylist and literary critic, 
variously regarded as genius, fanatic, mono-maniac, and prophet. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Anthology of Children’s Literature. Compiled by Edna Johnson and Carrie E. 
Scott. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 


A comprehensive one-volume library of literature for children, young and old, 
classified as Mother Goose rhymes, fables, folk and fairy tales, Old Testament stories, 
nature stories, biography, and poetry. A valuable graded reading list, a section con- 
taining biographical notes on the authors, as well as bibliographies after each section, 
make this a highly valuable volume for parents and teachers. As an indicator of quality 
and of difficulty, the value of the collection would have been enhanced by a description 
of the criteria employed in the assembling of the anthology. 
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Educational Diagnosis, Thirty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. Edited by Guy M. Whipple. Public School Publishing 
Company. $3.00. 

A practical, non-technical symposium dealing with methods of discovering pupils’ 
difficulties in school and ways of overcoming them. Outstanding experts in the field of 
psychological and educational diagnosis have contributed to the volume. Dr. Dora 
Smith is author of the valuable summary chapter, ‘Diagnosis of Difficulties in English.” 


Selected References in Education, 1934. Supplementary Educational Monograph 
42. University of Chicago, Department of Education. $0.90. 
A selected bibliography of educational books and articles, including the teaching of 
English in high school. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 


Plagiarism and Imitation During the English Renaissance. By Harold Ogden 
White. “Harvard Studies in English,’ XII, Harvard University Press. 
$2.50. 

The rapidly growing library of research studies in the field of the English Renaissance 
is enriched by this scholarly study of plagiarism in the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. From the multitude of references which Dr. White found in the literature of 
the times, he concludes that “creative imitation” was commonly regarded as a worthy 
occupation of the literary artist. 


English Literature and Culture in Russia (1553-1840). By Ernest J. Simmons. 

Harvard University Press, 1935. $3.50. 

The importance of England in the growth of Russian culture in the modern period 
is here illustrated by a mass of evidence taken from the history of the Russian theater, 
the Russian journal, and the Russian novel, as well as the court and the university life 
of the period. The importance of Shakespeare, Johnson, Scott, and other English 
writers, as well as English literary movements and genres has been traced through 
numerous channels. Political, economic, and philosophical thought likewise finds a 
prominent place in the study. 


Undercurrents of Influence in English Romantic Poetry. By Margaret Sherwood. 

Harvard University Press. $3.50. 

Miss Sherwood, of Wellesley, presents an analysis and an appreciation of Herder, 
Wordsworth, and Browning. Especially the chapters on Wordsworth and the young 
Browning, in which a fresh interpretation of their contribution is made, are thoughtful 
and challenging. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


The Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary. By E. L. Thorndike. Scott, Fores- 
man. $1.32. 

Simple definitions of words in the Thorndike Word List, with index numbers indi- 
cating the importance of each word as measured by frequency and range of occurrence. 
The dictionary prepares the pupil for the use of adult dictionaries while providing the 
young pupil with the help that he needs. Eye-strain and reading difficulties, as well as 
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difficult abstractions, are at a minimum. The illustrative sentences have meaning for 


children. 


Junior English in Action: Practice Book I, $0.40; Practice Book II, $0.48. By 

J. C. Tressler and Kathryn Tressler. Heath. 

A language work book series for the junior high school providing brief explanations, 
self-testing material, and an independent set of mastery tests. The bulk of the material 
is preoccupied with the nomenclature of formal grammar, but the items selected are on 
a level of simplicity appropriate to the junior high school grades. 


English in Action: Ninth Grade Practice Book. By J. C. Tressler. Heath. $0.52. 

A practice book for use with the third beok of Junior English in Action or the first 
book of English in Action, or another textbook. The organization is similar to that of 
the junior high school series. There is much preoccupation with storage material from 
formal grammar, but such useful exercises as those dealing with the forms and uses of 
pronouns, sentence sense, and letter-writing. 


Arms and Munitions. Compiled and edited by Joseph H. Baccus. Noble & 

Noble. $2.00. 

A debaters’ source book containing affirmative and negative briefs on the subject, 
“Resolved, that the nations should agree to prevent international shipments of arms 
and munitions.” The book contains such other valuable aids as a chronology of dis- 
armament movements, the text of certain League of Nations reports and senatorial 
resolutions, as well as quotations and bibliographical references. 

Junior Literature for High School. By Walter L. Hervey. Longmans, Green. 
$1.36. 

This is a golden treasury of the quotable favorites of English and American litera- 
ture. Selection is by types, moods, and themes. The prose and the verse are among the 
most eloquent writings in English. 

General Principles of Language. By Wilton W. Blancke. Heath. $1.60. 

This introduction to the general study of language, although intended for the ex- 
ploratory course in foreign languages in the junior high school, is a highly useful instru- 
ment in junior high school English instruction and in composition classes in the senior 
high school. The book tells how languages grow, how the modern languages are related, 
how the alphabet came into existence, and how the great events of world-history helped 
to shape the languages of the modern world. Foreign-language study of this sort would 
seem indispensable to any intelligent secondary-school program. 

The Poet’s Craft. By Helen Fern Daringer and Anne Thaxter Eaton. World 

Book Co. $1.28. 

A poetry anthology designed to introduce the pupil to the elements of poetic structure 
through the classification of famous poems under such heads as “Rhythm,” ‘‘Emo- 
tion,” ““Metrical Measures,” ‘Length of Line,” ‘“‘Pattern and Stanza,” ““Word Music,” 
‘Pictorial and Figurative Language,” and ““The Kinds of Poetry.” 


Beacon Lights of Literature. Vol. III and Vol. IV. By Rudolph W. Chamber- 
lain. Iroquois Publishing Co. 
Anthologies of English and American literature designed for use in the Junior and 
Senior years of the high school. Each of the selections, which are classified by literary 
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types, is followed by brief series of questions and exercises. Book IV contains fairly 
numerous selections from American writing, as well as typical materials from popular 
magazines and newspapers. 





595 pages 


Just Published 
McKitrick and West’s 


ENGLISH IN DAILY USE 


Illustrated 


As A RESULT of the very wide use of McKitrick and West's English 
Composition throughout the country, certain improvements in 
the book have been suggested. These suggestions and other per- 
tinent changes have now been incorporated in this new book, 
English in Daily Use. For example, two new lessons on “Précis 
Writing” have been added, also a new lesson on “How to Study”; 
there are additional Exercises, eight new full page pictures, etc. 

THE NEW BOOK possesses the same vitality, charm, wealth of mate- 
rial, and superb teaching technique as distinguished the earlier 
book and won for it the high praise of eminent teachers. 


List price, $1.44 





New York 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


San Francisco 
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HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


of Arts and Sciences and of Education 
JULY 1—AUGUST 10, 1935 MAIN SESSION. 


Epvucation SM11—The Teaching of English in the 
Junior and Senior High Schoo 

Epucation SM12—The Interpretation, Appreciation, 
and Criticism of Literature Intensive study plus real 

Epucation SM17—Demonstration Course on Class- ghenies. Attractive variety of 
room Procedures in the Teaching of English 

Epvucation SM101—Individual Research in the Teach- 


Summer-School courses in Education may be counted by 
qualified students toward the degree of Master of Edu- 
cation. For detailed information address 


THE HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


R University Hall Cambridge, Massachusetts 


(Intensive courses, 





State College 








PENN STATE SUMMER 


INTER-SESSION, JUNE 11-JUNE 28 


June 17 and June 24) 
JULY 1-AUGUST 9 


POST-SESSION, AUGUST 12-AUGUST 30 
(Intensive courses, August 19 and August 26) 


vacation recreation in the Alle- 
courses, sports, social activities. 


Tuition, board, room surprisingly low. 

Credits in all sessions applicable toward degree. Program of 
400 courses. Inter and Post Cerwreed wang further professional 
and cultural advancement. Outstanc 


ing faculty. 


For catalog address Director of Summer Sessions 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Pennsylvania 















































ENGLISH 
FUNDAMENTALS 


BAKER-GODDARD 


A basic high school composition and rhetoric text 
for beginning English courses. 


Unit plan of organization—each unit features 
word study and grammar, a précis exercise, les- 
sons on oral and written expression, and sugges- 
tions for wide reading. 


$7.32 List 


CREATIVE 
COMPOSITION 


CAMP-LYCAN-BAIR 


A modern basal composition text for all types of 


secondary schools. 


Features unit organization—abundance of exer- 
cise material—“‘Student Interpretations’’—a spe- 
cial section of rules and examples in letter writing. 
Written with, by, and for high school students. 


$1.48 List 


@ Write for further information and examination copies 
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